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THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 
The mystic science is not mine 
That Eastern records teach, 
I cannot to each bud assign 
A sentiment and speech ; 
Yet, when in yonder blossomed dell 
| pass my lonely hours, 
Methinks my heart interprets wel! 
The eloquence of flowers 


Of life’s first thoughtless years they tell, 
When half my joys and grief 

Dwelt in a lily’s opening bell 
A rosebud's drooping leaf— 

I watched for them the sun's bright rays, 
And feared the driving showers, 

Types of my girlhood’s radiant days 
Were ye, sweet transient flowers 


And sadder scenes ye bring to mind, 
The moments ye renew 
When first the woodbine’s wreaths I twined, 
A loved one's grave to strew ; 
On the cold turf I weeping spread 
My offering from the bowers, 
Ye seemed meet tribute to the dead, 
Pale, perishable flowers 


Yet speak ye not alone, fair band 
Of changefulness and gloom 
Ye tell me of God's gracious hand, 
That clothes you thus in bloom, 
And sends to soften and to calm 
A sinful world like ours, 
Gifts of such purity and balm 
As ye, fresh dewy flowers 


And while your smiling ranks I view, 
In vivid colours drest, 

My heart, with faith confirmed and true, 
Learns on the Lord to rest ; 

If He the lilies of the field 
With lavish glory dowers, 

Will he vot greater bounties yield 
To me, than te the flowers’ 


Still, still they speak—around my track, 
Some faded blossoms lie, 

Another spring shall bring them back, 
Yet bring them, but to die 

But we forsake this world of strife, 
To nse to nobler powers, 

And share those gifts of endless life, 
Withheld from earth's frail flowers 


O may I bear your lessons hence, 
Fair children of the sod, 
Yours is the calm mute eloquence, 
That leads the thoughts to God 
And oft amid the great and wise, 
My heart shal! seek these bowers, 
And turn from man's proud colloquies, 
To commune with the flowers 


SERENADE TO FRANCESCA. 
1. 


Under your casement, lady dear ' 
A voice, that has slumber'd for many a year, 
Is waking to know if the same heart-vow 
That bound us erewhile doth bind us now. 
Waken! my early—only love ! 
And be to my bosom ite still sweet dove ' 
Il. 
Under your casement, lady bright ! 
The bird that you charm'd with your beauty’s light 
Is singing again to his one loved flower, 
As oft he sang in a bappier hour ' 
Waken! my early—only love ' 
Aad be to my bosom its gentle dove! 
If 
Under your casement, lady fair! 
The heart that you often have vow'd to share 
Is beating to know, if it etill remain, 
A prisoner of heaven, in your dear chain! 
Waken! my early—only love! 
And be to my bosom its first sweet dove ! 


THE PHANTOM SHIP. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C. B.—[Continucd from the Aliwon of Oct. 14.) 
CHAPTER XIV. 
Siz weeks had flown away, and Amine, restored to her health, wandered over 
country, hanging on the arm of ber adored Philip, or nestled by his side in 
eeu comfortable home. Father Mathias still remained their guest: the masses 
‘ad been paid for the repose of the soul of Vanderdecken, and more money had 
confided to the care of Father Seysen to relieve the sufferings of the af- 
poor. It may be easily supposed one of the chief topics of conversation 
‘ween Philip and Amine was the decision of the two priests relative to the 
“mduct of Philip. He had been absolved from his oath, but, at the same time 
he submitted to the clerical advisers, he was by no means satisfied. His 
be for Amine, ber wishes for his remaining at home, certainly added weight to 
Ne fiat of Father Seysen; but although he in consequence obeyed it more 
Wilingly, his doubts of the propriety of his conduct remained the same. The 
nts of Amine, who, now that she was supported by the opinion of the 
Mesis, had become opposed to Philip's departure ; even her caresses with which 
Were mingled, were effective bat for the moment. No sooner was Philip 
alt to himself, or the question had been, for a time, dismissed, than he felt an 
"ward accusation that he was neglecting a sacred duty. Amine perceived how 
the cloud was upon his brow. she knew too well the cause, and often did 
fecommence her arguments and caresses, until Philip forgot that there was 
but Amine in the world. 

morning, as they were seated upon a green bank, picking the flowers 
wtich blossomed round them, and tossing them away in pure listlessness, Amine 


Sok the Opportunity, that she had often waited for, to enter upon a subject hitherto 
"mentioned 


* Philip,” said she, “do you believe in dreams! think you that we may have 


supernatura! communications by such means?” 
| ‘Of course we may,” replied Philip; * we have proof abundant of it in the 
| holy writings.” 
* Why, then, do you not satisfy your scruples by a dream?” 


“My dearest Amine, dreams come unbidden; we cannot command or prevent 
| them- . 
| 


* We can command them, Philip: say that you would dream upon the subject 
nearest to your heart, and you shail!” 

‘I shall'” 

“Yes! I have that power, Philip, although I have not spoken of it 
| it from my mother, with much more that I have never thonght of of late. 
know, Philip, | never say that which is not. 
shall dream upon it.” 

* And to what good, Amine! 
power must be from somewhere.” 

*‘ It is, of course: in this country, there are agencies you little think of, but in 


mine they are still called into use. I have a charm to effect that, Philip, which 
never fails.” 


I had 
You 


I tell you, that, if you choose, you 


If you have power to make me dream, that 


“A charm, Amine! do you, then, deal in sorcery’ for such powers cannot be 
from Heaven." 

‘IT cannottell. I only know that the power is given.” 

‘It must be from the devil, Amine.” 

* And why so, Philip’ May I not use the arguments of your own priests, 
who say, ‘thatthe power of the devil is only permitted to be used by divine in- 
telligence, and that it cannot be used without that permission!’ Allow it then to 
be sorcery, or what you please, unless Heaven permitted, it would fail. But I 
cannotsee why we should suppose that itis from an evil source. We ask for a 
warning in a dream to guide our conduct in doubtful circumstances. Surely the 
| evi! one would rather lead us wrong than mght!" 

Amine, we may be warned in a dream, as the patriarches were of old; but 
to use mystic or unboly charms to procure @ vision, is making a compact with the 

aevu 

Fa: Which compact the devil could not fulfil if not permitted by a higher power 
Philp, your reasoning is falee. We are told that, by certain means duly observed, 
we may procure the dream we with. Our observance of those means is certainly 
the least we can attend to, to prove our sincerity. Forgive me Philip, but are not 
observances as necessary in your religion, which I have embraced! Are we not 
told that the omission of the mere ceremony of water to the infant will turn all 
future chance of happiness to misery eternal?” 

Philip answered not for some time. “T amafraid, Amine,” said he, at last, in 
asiow tone “*]—~* 

* T fear nothing Philip, where my intentions are good,” replied Amine. “ I follow 
certain means to obtain an end. Whatis that end! It is to find out (if possible) 
what may be the will of Heaven im this perplexing case. If it should be through 
the agency of the devil—what then! He becomes my eervant, and not my mas- 
ter, he is permitted by Heaven to act against himself ;"’ and Amine's eye darted 

fire as she thos boldly expressed herself. 

‘* Did your mother often exercise her art!” observed Philip, after a pause. 

* Not to my knowledge ; but it was said that she was mostexpert. She died 
young, as you know, Philip, or I should have known much more. Think you, 
Philip, that this world is solely peopled by such dross as we are ‘—things of clay 
—perishable and corruptible’ Lords over beasts—and but little better our- 
selves’ Have you not, from your own sacred writings, repeated acknowledg- 
ments and proofs of higher intelligences mixing up with mankind, and acting here 
below! Why should what was then, not be now’ and what more harm is there 
to apply for their aid now than a few thousand years ago’ Why should you sup- 
pose that they were permitted on the earth then, and not permitted now’ What 
has become of them! Have they perished’ have they been ordered back to 
where '—toheaven’? Ifto heaven—the world and mankind bave been left to the 
mercy of the devil and his agents.” Do you suppose that we poor mortals have 
been thus abandoned! I tell you plainly, I think not. We no longer have the 
communications with them that we once had, because, as we become more en- 
lightened, we become more proud, and seek them not: but that they still exist—a 
host of good against a host of evil, invisibly opposing each other—is my convic- 
tion. But, tell me, Philip, do you, in your conscience, believe all that has been 
revealed to you is a mere dream of the imagination’”’ 

“I do not believe so, Amine ; you know well I wish I could.” 

“Then is ny reasoning proved; for if such communications can be made to 
you, why cannot others’ You cannot tell by whatagency; your priests say it is 
that of the evil one; you think it is from on high. By the same rule, who isto 
decide from whence the dream shall come'” 

“Tis true, Amine; bot are you certain of your power!” 

“Certain of this; but if it pleases superior intelligence to communicate with 
yon, that communication may be relied upon. Either you will not dream, but 
| pass away the hours in a deep sleep, or what you dream will be connected with 
| the question at issue ™ 

* Then, Amine, I have made my mind up—I will dream, for at present my 

mind is racked with contending and perplexing doubts. I would know whether 

I be right or wrong. This night your art shall be employed.” 

* Not this night, nor yet to-morrow night, Philip; think you one moment that, 
in proposing this, I serve you against my own wishes’ I feel as if the dream will 
| decide against me, and that you will be commanded to return to your duty ; for I 
| tell you honestly, I think not with the priests; but I am your wife, Philip, and it 

is my duty that you should not be deceived. Having the , ae pp 
| to decide your conduct, I offer them. Promise me that, if I do this, you will 
| grant me a favour which J shall ask as my reward.” 
“Tt is promised, Amine, without its being known,” replied Philip, rising from 
| 














the turf; “and now let us go home.” 

We observed that Philip had invested a large portion of his funds in Dutch 
| East India Stock previous to his sailing in the Batavia ; the interest of the money 
| was more than sufficient for the wants of Amine, and, on his return, he found 
| that the funds left in her charge had accumulated. After paying to Father Sey- 

sen the sume for the masses, and for the relief of the poor, there was a consider- 
able residue, and Philip had employed this in the purchase of more shares in the 
India Stock 

The subject of this conversation was not renewed. Philip was rather averse 
to Amine practising those mystical arts, which, if known to the priest, would have 
obtained for her, in all probability, the anathema of the charch. He could not 
but admire the boldness and power ui Amine’s reasomies, but still he was averse 
to reduce them into practice. The third day had passe! away, and no more had 
been said upon the s»bject. 

Philip retired to bed, and was soon fast asleep; but Amine slept not. So soon 
as she was convinced that Philip would not be awakened she slipt from the bed 
and dressed herself. She left the room, and in a quarter of an hour returned, 
bringing in her hand a small brazier with lighted charcoal, am! two small pieces of 
parchment, rolled up and fixed by a knot to the centre of a narrow fillet. They 
exactly resembled the philacteries that were once worn by the Jewish nation, and 
were similarly applied. 

One of them she gently bound upon the forehead of her husband, the other up- 
on his leftarm. She threw perfumes into the brazier, and, as the form of her 
husband was becoming indistinct fromthe smoke which filled the room, she mut- 
tered a few sentences, waved over him a small sprig of some shrub held in her 
white hand, and then closing the curtains and 
by the side of the bed 

“If there be harm,” thought Amine, “ At least the deed is not his—‘tis mine 
they cannot say that he has practised arts that are unlawful and forbidden by his 


removing the brazier she sat down | 


Ist DOOR FROM BROADWAY 
priests. On my head be it!” And there was a contemptuous curl on Amine’s 
| beautiful arched lip, which did not say much for the devotion of her new creed. 


Morning dawned, and Philip still slumbered while Amine watched, “ 'Tis 
enough,” said Amine, who had been watching the rising of the sun, as she beheld 
his upper limb appear above the horizon. Again she waved her arm over him, 

holding the sprig in her band. ‘* Philip, awake !”’ cried she. 
| Philip started up, opened his eyes, and shut them again to avoid the glare of 
| the broad day light, rested upon his elbow, and appeared to be collecting 
| himself, 

“Where am I?” exclaimed he. “In my own bed? 
his hand across his forehead, and felt the scroll. 
pulling it off and examining it. 


Yes!" He passed 
« What is this!" continued he, 
“ And Amine, where is she ? Good Heavens ! 
what adream! Another!” cried he, pereeiving the scroll tied tohis arm, “ I 
see itnow. Amine, itis you.” And Philip threw himself down, and buried 
his face in the pillow 

Amine in the mean time, had slipped into bed, and had taken her place by 
Philip's side. ** Sleep, Philip, dear! sleep!’ said she, putting her arms round 
him ; we will talk when we awake again.” 

“Are you there, Amine?” replied Philip, confused. 
alone; I have dreamed 
complete his sentence. 
happy. . ' 

Father Mathias had a long while to wait for his breakfast that morning ; it was 
not till two hours later than usual that Philip and Amine made their appear- 
ance, 

'* Welcome, my children,” said he; “ you are late.” , 

“We are, Father,” replied Amine; “for Philip slept, and I watched till break 
of day.” 

‘He hath not been ill, I trust,’ replied the priest 

‘No, not ill; but I could not sleep,” replied Amine. 

“Then didst thou do well to pass the night—as I doubt not thou hast done, 
my clild—in holy watchings,” 

Philip shuddered; he knew that the watching, had its cause been known, 
would have been, in the priest's opinion, any thing but holy, Amine quickly re- 
plied, 

“T have, indeed, communed with higher powers, as far as my poor intellect hath 
been able.”’ 

“ The blessing of our holy church upon thee, my child!” said the old man, 
putting his hand upon her head; “and on thee too, Philip,” 

ip, sat down to the table; Amine was collected as ever, 
spoke litte, If is true, and appeared to commune with her own thoughts. 

As soon as the repast was finished the old priest took up his breviary, and 
Amine beckoning to Philip, they went out together. They walked in silence 
until they errived at the green spot where Amine had first to him that 
she should use her mystic power. She then sat down, and Philip, fallpaware of 
her purpose, took his seat by he: in silence. 

* Philip,” said Amine, taking his hand and looking earnestly in his face, “ last 
night you dreamed.” 

“| did, indeed, Amine,” replied Philip, gravely. 

* Tell me your dream ; for jt will be for me to expound it.” 

“| fear it needs but little exposition, Amine. All I would know is, from what 
intelligence the dream has been teceived !"” / 

“ Tell me your dream,” replied Amine, calmly. 

“I thought,” replied Philip, mournfully, “that I was sailing ae captain of a 
vessel round the Cape: the sea was calm and the breeze light. I was abaft ; 
the sun went down, and the stars were more than usually brilliant; the weather 
was warm, and J lay down on my cloak, with my face to the heavens, 
the gems twinkling in the sky and the oecasionally falling meteors. 
that | fell asleep, and awoke as if with a sensation of sinking down. 
around me; the masts, the rigging, the hull of the v had tetas 
and I was floating by myself upon a large, beautifully shaped shell on wide 
waste of waters. I was alarmed, and afraid to move, lest I should overturn my 
frail bark and perish. At last, I perceived the fore-part of the shell pressed down 
as if a weight were hanging to it; and soon afterwards a small white hand, 
which grasped it. I remained motionless, and would have called oot that my 
little bark would sink, but could not. Gradually a figure raised itself from the 
waters, and leaned with both arms over the fore-part of the shell, where I first 
had seen but the hand. It was a female, in form beautiful to excess; the skin 
was white as driven suow ; her long, loose hair covered her, and the ends float - 
ed in the water; her arms were rounded and like ivory ; she said, in a soft sweet 
voice— 

“* Philip Vanderdecken, what do you fear’ Have you not a charmed life’’ 

“*T know not,’ replied I, ‘whether my life be charmed or not; but this I 
know, that it is in danger.’ 

“*In danger!’ replied she ; it might have been in danger when you were trust- 
ing to the frail works of men, which the waves love to rend to fragments—your 
good ships, a8 you call them, which but float about upon sufferance ; but where 
can be the danger when in a mermaid’s shell, which the mountain wave respects, 
and the cresting surge dare not throw its spray upon’ Philip Vanderdecken, you 
have come to seek your father !’ 

“*T have,’ replied I; * is it not the will of Heaven?’ 

“Itis your destiny—and destiny rules all above and below. — Shall we seek 
him together? This shell is mine; you know not how to navigate it; shall L 
assist you!’ 

“+ Will it bear us both 7’ 

“* You will see,’ replied she, laughing, as she sauk down from the fore-part 
of the shell, anJ immediately afterwards at the side, which was not 
more than three inches above the water. To my alarm, she raised herself up, 
and sat upon the edge, but her weight appeared to have no effect. As soon as 
she was seated in this way—for her feet still remained in the water—the shell 
moved rapidly along, and each moment increased its speed, without any propel- 
ling power than that of her volition. 

“' Do you fear now, Philip Vanderdecken!’ 

“*No!’ replied I. 

“ She then passed her hands across her forshead, threw aside the tresses which 
had partly concealed her face, and said— 

“* Then look at me.’ 

“T looked, Amine, and beheld you |" 

“Me!” observed Amine, with a smile upon her lips. 

“Yes, Amine, it was you. J called you by your name, and threw my arms 
round you. J felt that I could remain with you and sail about there for ever 

“ Proceed, Philip,” said Amine, calmly. 

“ Tthought we ran thousands and thousands of miles—we passed by beautiful 
islands, set like gems on the occean bed; at one time bounding against the 
rippling current, at others close to the shore—skimming on the murmuring wave 
which nppled on the sand, as the cocoa tree on the beach waved to the cooling 
breeze. 

“+ Itis not in smooth seas that your father must be sought,’ said she; ‘we 
must try elsewhere.’ , ; 

“ By degrees the waves rose, until at last they were raging in their fury, and 
the shell was tossed by the tamultuous waters; but still aot s drop entered, and 
we sailed in security over billows which would have swallowed up the proudest 
vesse. 
| «© *Do you fear now, Philip’’ said you to me. 

‘No,’ replied I, ‘ with you, Amine, I fear nothing 
«+ We are now off the Cape again,’ said she,‘ and here youmay y & 


“I thought I was 
And Philip again was fast asleep before he could 
Amine, too, tired with watching, slumbered and was 


She 





I thought 
I looked 





| 


; 
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father. Let us look well round us, for if we meet a slip it must be hus 
but the Phantom Ship could swim in a gale like this.’ 

“Away we flew over the mountain waves—shimming from crest to crest 
between them, our little bark sometimes wholly out of the water, now east, 
pow west, north, south, in every quarter of the compass, changing our course 
each minute We passed over hundreds of miles at last we saw 4 vesse) 
towsed by the furious gale 

“* There,’ cried she, pointing with her finger, 
Philip.’ 

Rapidly did we approach 


None 


‘there is your father's vessel, | 


they saw us fromon board, and brought the vessel 


to the wind We were alongside —the gangway was clearing away—for though 
no boat could have boarded, our shell was safe. I looked up. I saw my father, 
Amine! Yeo! saw hit aod heard him as he gave his orders. I pulled the rehie 


from my bosom, ad held it out to him He smiled as he stood on the gunnel, 
holding on by the mainshrouds. | was just nsing to mount on board, for they 
had handed to me the man ropes, when there was aloud yell, anl a man jumped 
from the gangway into the shell. You shricked, slipped from the side, and 
disappeared under the wave, and in a moment the shell, guided by the man who 
had taken your place, flew away from the vessel with the rapidity of thought. I felt 
a deadly chill pervade my frame. I turned round to look at my companion—tit | 


self on your notice, but I should be utterly devoid of feeling were I to pass over 
in silence the handsome and flattering manner in which you have condescended 
to notice me and mine 
our most sincere and heartfelt thanks, and may you all enjoy health, happiness, 


until the peal had burst, and then continued 


| There is a gentleman among us who is ever ready to add tothe barmony of the 
company by his vocal abilities 
poured forth, no less than the warm and fnendly manner in whieh you all join 
in the heart-stirring chorus, demands my gratitude. 


le 


|g 


lable anticipated from the lips of the God of Eloquence 


On behalf of myself and lady, permit me to return you 


and prosperity.’ 


Symptoms of applause breaking out at this juncture, Peleus remained silent 


* Ladies and gentlemen,—With your permission | will propose a toast 


has just 
G 


The elegant composition which he 
‘ 


i 


Ladies and gentlemen, | beg 


« 


vests both right and left 
All was hushed in silence that was almost audible, longing to catch every sy! 
Shaking back his 


golden locks, and raising his replenished goblet in his hand, he said :— 


y 


was the Pilot Schriften the one-eyed wretch who was drowned when we were 
wrecked in Table Bay ' 
“*No! no! not yet !’ cried he | 
“In an agony of despair and rage J buried him off his seat on the sliell, and he | - 


floated on the wild waters 

“ ¢ Philip Vanderdeckew),’ said he,as he swam, ‘ we shall meet again ' 

“‘T turned away my head in disgust, when a wave filled my bark, and down it 
sank. I was struggling under the water, sinking still deeper and deeper, but | 
without pain, when | awoke | 

“* Now, Amine,” said Philip, after a pause, “what think you of my dream 

“Does it not point out that I am your friend, Philip’ and that the Pilot | 
Schriften is your enemy!” 

“J grant it ; but he is dead.”’ | 

“Is that so certain’ 

“ He hardly could have escaped without my knowledge 

“ That is true, but the dream would imply otherwise 


TT) 


Philip it is my opinion 


that the only way in which thie dream is to be expounded is—that you remain | 
om shore forthe present. ‘The advice is thatof the pnests. In either case you 
require some further intimation. In yourdream, J was your safe guide- be | 
guided now by me again.” | 

“ Beitso, Amine. If your strange art be in opposition to our holy faith, you 
expound the dream in conformity with the advice of its ministers 

“I do. And now, Philip, let us dismiss the subject from our thoughts 
Should the time come, your Amine will not persuade you from your duty; but} 
recollect, you have promised me to grant one favour when [ ask it.” 

“T have ; say then, Amine, what may be your wish?” | 

‘Ob! nothing at present) Ihave no wish on earth but what is gratified. | 
Have I not you, dear Philip’” replied Amine, fondly throwing herself on her } 
husband's shoulder.—{ To be Continued} | 


ie 
THE GOLDEN PIPPIN. 
Krom the New Monthly Magazine 

Without the walls of the far-famed city of Troy or Ilium was an extensive 
forest well stocked with game. Acteon, who was one of the keenest sportsmen 
of the period, was abroad at break of day, and had already slain many a dappled 
denizen of the forest, when Apollo, who was also an early riser, accidentally met, 
and thus accosted the hunter— 

“ What sport, my noble buck 7” 

“As for the sport,” replied Acteon, ‘’tis pleasaut enough, for you perceive | 
have won the game: but as for the title of buck, Master Apollo, | do not consi 
derfmyself entitled to it, having, like the rest of my brothers of the chase, only | 
one horn,” 

** A good conceit, by Styx!’ exclaimed Apollo, slapping him on the shoulder 
*“ Well, then, my unicorn, what game's a foot that you are making such pro 
vieion 1” 

“*1’m astonished!” said Acteon, ‘“ What! have you not heard that Peleus 
i about to celebrate his nuptials with the lovely Thetis? Have you really re 
ceived no card!" 

“Not an inch of pasteboard have I seen, I assure you,” answered Apollo; 
“nor do I regret it, for these same weddings are, after all, but melancholy things, 
for the bride generally looks as blank and white as her robe, and the groom as 
silly as possible.” 

* But this is a love-match, I assure you.” 

“ Then, in respect of Peleus, your labours must be superfluous, for Thetis 
ought to be too dear, or at least dear enough without your venison.” 

* Thank’ye Pol; lowe you one,” cried Acteon, laughing: “but you must 
come,—we shall never be able to get up a glee without your able assistance.” 

“Well,” said Apollo, evidently flattered by his complimént, “ provided I re- 
cove a card in due time——” 

“Oh! I'll take care of that,” replied Acteon; ‘in fact, it must be an over- 
mght of the stewards; but I'll see to it. "Twill be @ ‘crack’ affair, for Bacchus 
provides the tipple, and ‘i 

“I’m glad of it,” said Apollo; for the last jollification I was invited to, they 
pretended to prodigious gentility, and gave us a villaaous imitation of champaigne 
that played old gooseberry with me; and as for the port (black-strap at one-and 
eleven-pence-three-farthings a bottle), it really produced an acidity that required 
all the skill and magnesia of Acsculapius to neutralize.” 

After having assured Apollo of the grouadlessness of any such apprehension 
on the intended celebration, they parted with the understanding that Apollo 
would keep himself disengaged for the occasion. 

An invitation was accordingly sent ov the following morning in due form. In 

memory of the oldest inhabitant there had not been such an assemblage of 
“nobs ” as honoured the wedding of Thetis. All the Gods and Goddesses were 





there, and there was nothing omitted to give éclat to the marrige feast. Gifts, 
as customary on such occasions, were presented, and, as usual, received. Pluto 
gave the young couple a toasting-fork, and Eolus a pair of bellows. Minerva 


proffered a handsome pocket edition of the fashionable novels of the day, su- 
perbly bound. Nothing could excel the good humour and hilarity of the compa- 
ny. Toasts were drunk, and compliments flew about like snow-balls. 
Upon the removal of the cloth, Apollo arose, and, accompanied by two of the 
Muses, sang the following 
HYMENEAL CHAUNT. 
Lo! Hymen of the saffron robe, 
Attended by the Graces, 
And Love, who governs half the globe, 
Appear with shining faces 
To bless the happy, happy pair, 
And bid to care a truce, Sir 
The bride's as brisk as bottled beer, 
The bridegroom, too, is spruce, Sir 
Ri fol de riddle lol, 
Tiddy dol de da 
Chorus by the whole company 
Ri fol de riddle lol, j 
Tiddy dol de da. 


O! may the link that Hymen lights 
To lead ‘em to the altar 
Burn brightly all their days and nights, 
And neither trip nor falter. 
Though life is full of bogs and ruts, 
Pit-falls and holes, all sizes, 
Yet Love carves out some smoother cuts, 
And well Macadamizes 
Ri fol de riddle lol, 
Tiddy dol de da. 
Chorus—Ki fol de riddle, &c 


Then fill your goblets to the brim, 
Reverse them ina twinkling, 
A blessing call on her and him, 
And give old Earth a sprinkling. 
(Here Apollo and the whole company according to custom poured a solemn 
ithation.) 
May she be fruitful as the earth, 
And be a happy mother, 
And every little son of mirth 
Be followed by another. 
Ri fol de riddle lol 
Tiddy dol de da 
Chorus—Ri fol de riddle, &e 
Words are inadequate to describe the loud and enthusiastic applause which fol- 
lowed this classically-beautiful effusion. The harmonious hammering of pots 
and glasses upon the table which accompanied the “‘bravoes”™ produced altogether 
an effect 80 novel and electrifying that even Jupiter, who bad seen a great deal of 
“high” life in his time, emphatically declared, with his hand upon his heart, that 


ul 


| taken in and tickled by bis laconic mode of returning thank 


0 


Momus gave in his best manner upon the call of Jupiter for a 


* Ladies and gentlenen—I thank you.” 
Every head was outstretched, every eye was in a moment rivetted upon the 
outhful orator. Apollo, with a smile of ineffable sweetness, looked calmly 


around, and placing the wine to his lips, quaffed it at a single draught, and then 


~ seated himself 

For a moment the whole company was lost i 
ie silence in loud and repeated shouts of laughter, for they were one and all 
The merriment 


following com 


' 
0 


) sUrprine mirth soon broke 


f the jovial party was further increased by the song, which 


inteer’ 


vo 
THE SONG OF MOMUS 


Miss Syrinx was washing her socks j 
Jn Ladon's meandering stream, 

When Pan just peep d over the rocks 
And caused the young lady to seream 

With a harum-scarum, fiddle-de-dee, 

Cred Pap, in delight, * Here's @ lass for me ' 


She snatch'd up her garments of lawn 
And bundled up quickly her togs, 

Then scampered away like a fawn 
Affrighted at 

With a harum 


x 


j ight of the dogs 
{dl 


carum, fi e-de-dee, 
da 


Cried Pan ire the girl can’t be frighten t me 


On! on and away, like a brook, | 
She ran o'er the pebbles so fleet 
Cried Pas,“ Though light heel'd, by my crook-! 
I think I can outdo her feat 
With a harum-scarum, fiddled 
“JT think she can’t trot along quicker than me.” 


«-dee, 


“7’ll pursue her all day ; for, in troth, 
She has a sweet ancle and foot ; 
And philosophers say that a youth 


must say 
gard you with an eye of favour 


nity to the bench, and thus “ 


eriminason and probity are confir 


in her turn, tripped with the most winnit 


induced me to re- 


admiration of your wisdom long since 

You understand me ' 

her example, advancec 
the puzzied arbitrator 


the fame and 


She retired, and Minerva, following i with becoming dig- 


ear-wigged ° 


ai- 


*Wisiom ts light!” said she 


“and I admuiret € 





“ And has great weight with me,” replied Paris, bowing ; 
sage Miserva, from the beak of her ow! tothe toe of her blue-stocking 

*] have no doubt,” con rT the goddess, “that that minx, Juno, with her 
great stating eyes, has endeavoured to dazzle your judgment with great promises 
But remember, most upright ige, that knowledge alone is power, and without 
any wis! to bias your verdict rl heartily despise so mean and unwarrantable @ 
larmperiag ), I promise you—provided my expectations of your intellectual! dis. 


med—t estow on you the best quarto edition of 


eave to propose the health of Apollo with nine times nit y ; 
Apolio was drank, and rising, placedhis nght hand upoo the nro of his goblet, | the ‘ Stetues at Large’ and ‘ Burns etice Pauca rerba, you know—rerbum 
howed with the most winning grace to the bride and bridegroom, and then to the | sap and, winking significantly, she made way for the enchanting Venus, whe 


g wrace to the side of Paris 





** Really, Paris,’ said she smiling arc! tis a thousand pities so charming 
a youth should disguise himself in that odious gown and wig They may do very 
well to conceal! the wrinkles and deformities of all those babbling old fools whom 
yonder blue’ is so fond of patronising, but on @ proper man Like you they are 
truly abeurd. I know one of the prettiest women in the world, who, entre nous, 
would make you the happiest man alive She has charms enough to set all Troy 
in flames—she is moreover over head and ears in love with you already; t j 
shall have the pleasure of introducing you, tor, a8 a matter of course, yOu Will ¢ 
judge the golden prize to me etice no less than gallantry demanucs this at yc 
has Why, a single glance at her bewitching countenance is worth a bushe 
PIPE 
Withdraw '” said Paris, sternly, as if indignant at being so entreated ; and 
then slowly rising, be again regarded for a few moments the three goddesses “Le 
were drawn up in a line before} for bis judicial review 
Would [had three pips aid he, “that I might grant to each of these 
fair ladies the desire of their hearts. When I look upon the noble and majest 
beauty of the imperial Juno, and the sweet face of Minerva, beaming bnght with 
the of immortal intellect, the scales of justice waver in my trembling hand 
Theu charms are balanced equally ; but when J turn my eyes upon Venus, I fee 
that | am morta her beauty is less majestic, less inte llectual, but more earth)y 
—and, as aman, I bow to her influence, and adjadge her the golden pippin Ard 
bending lowly upon his knee, he presented the fruit to the delighted Venus 
He's no judge said Minerva, turning away ina pet 
He's a fool said Juno, ber fair complexion growing scarlet with vexa 
and sappointinent 
Ihe bride and bridegroom had stolen away during the discuss'on, and the meer 
ing presently Lroke up in most admired disorder, to the wfinite pleasure of the ¢ 
| vious Discord 
As they paired off Momus said to Apollo, ** W hat a precious dessert to a we 
ding feast! First, a meddler, unknown, provides an apple, of contention, which 
Ve s cares away, making my sweet mistresses Juno and Minerva a melan y 
pair—and then comes the judgment of Master Paris, which I have no hesitation 
in saying is nuts to Jupite: Acereo Crowgel 
ti 
MY AUNT'S TALE. 
You wish to know my history, my dear Fanny. If the delineation of vanity 
and its vexations, of pride and its humiliations, of affection and its disappo 


Is nothing without a pursuit 


A maid that is hunted must surely chased be! 


Away rattled Pan, like a cat 
With wainut-shells stuck on her feet ; 
His heart beats a strange pit-a-pat, 
Like a debtor in sight of —the Fleet!’ 
With a harum-scarum, fiddle-de-dee, 
Cried he, ‘She has won and still wins upon me! 


The beauty at last reach’d the plain, 
And finding she still was pursued, 
She turn'’d to the river again, 
In terror, lest Pan should be rude 
With a harum-scarum, fiddle-de dee, 
Cried she, ** What can Goatiegs be wanting with me 


‘One good turn another deserves,” 
Cried Pen, and whisk'd round with a dash, 
But the river her honor preserves, 
She jumps into the stream with a splash 
With a harum scarum, fiddle-de-dee, 
“ What a splash the young lady has cut!" cried he 


He rush'd to the bank, where he found 
Miss Syrinx transform’'d to a reed ; 
He thought her sincere, but was bound 
To confess she was hollow indeed 
With a harum-scarum, fiddle-de-dee, 
Cried Pan, ‘I'll cut her who bas surely cut me!" 


She could not now run from the blade 
That cruelly cut her in bits, 
Of which Master Pan those pipes made, 
Well known to both rustics and cits 
With a harum-scarum, fiddle-de dee, 
Cried Pan, “ ‘This is fair—she once play'd upon me ! 


Both wine and wit flowed in sparkling abundance, and there was every pros 
pect of a happy termination to the joyful meeting, when Discord, in sheer envy 
of their enjoyment, and determined to spite them for having purposely neglected 
to send her an wrie to the wedding feast, concealed herself in the umbrageous 
covert of the trees which formed the leafy walls of the rural saloon, and watching 
her opportunity, threw a Golden Pippin upon the board, whereon these words 
were carved—“ For the most beautiful.”’ 

Juno seized the fruit, which was really of surpassing beauty, and observing the 
words, although unable to decipher them (for she was by no means a literary 
lady), she beckoned to Minerva. ‘Minny, my love,” said she, “ construe me 
these pothooks, will you; for I must confess they are all Greek to me.” 

Minerva took the pippin, and the attention and curiosity of all the goddesses 
were aroused. ‘The Goddess of Wisdom smiled as she read the words aloud. A 
pause ensued, which was interrupted by Momus 

**T propose,” said he, “that the pippin be given to Vulcan!" 

A laugh, in which the ill-favoured blacksmith joined most heartily, followed 
this proposition 

“ And wherefore!” demanded Jupiter 

‘* In the first place, it wiil prevent any jealous feelings on the part of the young 
ladies ; and secondly, I think him in justice entitled to it, for, both in face and 
person, we must acknowledge he is matchless.” 

‘“ No, no,” said Juno, who really felt a longing for the fruit; “it must be in 
tended for a lady. Let Jupiter award the prize.’ 

Venus gave Jupiter a look which it was impossible to misconstrue; and ap- 
prehending either a curtain-lecture from his spouse, or a tiff wuh Venus, deter- 
mined not to be the arbitrator in this delicate affair 

“Apple of my eye!”’ said he, leering tenderly at Juno, “I fear I may be 
deemed too partial if I bestow it according to my inclination,” and here he trod 
emphatically on the toe of Venus. “I therefore refer this momentous affair to 
the decision of the equitable and renowned Paris.” 

“ Who is Paris!" whispered the bride timidly to Minerva. 

“ Dear me '” 


| seen him?” 


“« No, indeed,” replied Thetis. 

“Then pray, child, hold your tongue,” said Minerva, with the grave authority 
of a boarding-school teacher, “ or you'll expose your ignorance wofully. Why 
it is a proverb even among the Gauls, ‘ Qui n'a vu Paris n’a rien vu,’ which lite- 
Paris has seen nothing.’ ” 

They were all eager for the adjudication ; and Mercury was instantly despatch- 
ed to request the favour of the presence of the shepherd-judge. Paris having 
hastily attired himself in his wig and gown, promptly appeared to answer the flat- 
tering summons of Jupiter. Bowing gracefully to the company, he seated him- 
self upon a green bank under the shadow of an umbrageous tree. 
formed about him, and he received the pippin from the hands of Mercury 

** Open the court,” said he to the winged messenger of the gods 


Apollo. 


| Mercury stepped forward, and waving his caduceus, cried aloud, 
By the decree of Jupiter the wise and renowned | 
Let the candidates come forward and listen to his just 


“Q yea! O yes! O yes! 
Paris is instituted judge. 
award.” 


claims to the pippin; and no one else appearing, Paris sagely grasped the con- 
tested fruit in his left hand. Regarding the three beautiful goddesses as they 
advanced, with a scrutiny that made them blush and look more lovely than ever, 
Paris seemed doubtful on which of the trio to bestow the prize. Juno, who had 





he had never before witnessed such a scene. 
The bride and bridegroom being drank with the customary honours, Peleus 
arose -— ; 
“* Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, 


“itis with some hesitation I intrude my- 








more boldness than discretion, gracefully approached the judge 

“ Paris,” said she, in a whisper, “ far be it from me even to give the remotest 
hint where or on whom you should bestow the fruit. I would not for the world 
attempt to influence the decision of one so wise, so just, so discriminative; but I 


With a harum-searum, tiddle-de-dee, | 


exclaimed Minerva, “ don't you really know—have you never 


rally translated according to the Hamiltonian system, means ‘ Who has not seen 


A circle was 


“One would think the court was open enough already,” said Momus to | 


Juno, Venus, and Minerva, immediately entered the circle and preferred their 


ment, can wile away a frown of ennui from that pretty forehead, and mingle, pe 


| haps, some instruction with the little amusement it may afford, my task, albert s 
| painful one, is gladly undertaken 

Now, puss '—-you have had a very good breakfast—go to sleep' there’ on my 
| knee, and don't entangle my silks 

You can scarcely remember my mother—your grandmother—Fanny ' 
| deed—how should you! She died before you came into the world. But you 


have often heard me speak of her, and [ daresay you know, that she eloped from 
a hool, when scarcely fifteen, with Sir Francis Harzood, a d z 


cast 
young baronet of two-and-twenty, who stole her heart with his silver spurs and 


boarding me 


| black noustaches 
My mother was only sixteen when she was brought to bed of me; and very 
at | afterwards heard, Sir Francis was, that it wasn't a boy instead 
for he had plenty of broad lands, though his imcome was narrow enough, 
his property being mostly mortgaged to meet the overwhelming debts which he 
youthful extravagance (for he was very gay and in the most expensive circles) had 
gathered round him. However, it could not be helped now, and being naturally 
an easy-tempered man, he was soon reconciled to the disappomtment ; and, though 
Ido not think he was ever very fond of me, he always treated me with great 
civility—almost, indeed, kindness—which, I fancy, was the nearest approech to 


Parental affection he was capable of 


I do ‘not recollect any appearances of real love between him and my mother, 
though I never saw them quarrel; to be sure, he always called her “ my deer 
and I remember to have seen him give her a kiss sometimes when he was leaving 
home for a month's shooting ; but, further than that, there were none of tho 
little endearments and reciprocal confidences which I have often heard of as the 
sweetest joys of the married state. But, after all, 1 dare say those joys ext 
more in fancy than reality; for my part, know I have many thoughts which 
I should hesitate to confide even to you, my pretty niece! much more to s 
inan 
| Perhaps, indeed, my mother was not a woman calculated to inspire affection 
She was haughty and comimanding in manner, and, in her presence, the easy Sx 
Francis sank into a complete nonenity. Yet she was very beautiful '—the cour- 
terpart of yourself, my little love '—juet the same luxuriant, nchly-brown hair 
and the same full, hazel eyes, and small mouth, and perfect figure! but ste 
did not dress as prettily and simply as you do; neither did she dance (to my 
mind) near so gracefully as you, though she was generally considered a perfect 





dancer ; she laughed a great deal more, but did not smile so often or so gladly # 
you 

For the first cight or nine years of my life I saw very little of my mother 
though, during the winter months while we lived in the country, she used to hare 


| your mother (who was born two years after) and me, brought in every day alter 
dinner, to eat a slice of pineapple, and drink papa’s health (it was the fast 
drink healths then) in half a glass of claret. But in summer, when we went t 
London, we scarcely more than once or twice a-week, when 
visited the nursery to give us each a cold kiss and say to nurse, ‘| hope they 
well and good’ if the answer was in the affirmative, she left the room wit! 
ther kiss to if not, she gave orders for summoning the physician, ¢ 
omitted the kiss for fear of 


ale 


ever saw her 
r 


ar 


each ; 


infection ' 


But as I grew older, and approached the usual period of emancipation 
governesses and music masters, | was admitted much more frequently int 


mother’s presence ; and the increased interest she seemed to take in my | 


and attainments was as surprising as gfatifying to me I was not then aware 
the accession of importance which a showy and accomplished daughter 
a woman of fashion, of the splendour reflected by a high connexion ; 4! ' 


comparative ease of filling a drawingroom when a beauty may be ranked « 

the fixed stars of the social galaxy. The sagacious nods and mysterious ¥ 
pers touching a“ good match," a“ suitable connexion,” and a “ sple ndic ca 

which succeeded every mark of approbation bestowed on my mode of dress 
or my improving voice, fell, at first, unmeaning and wearisome on my ears 
by degrees, the connexion betweer a “ good match” and a good figure—a 
catch” and good looks, perfectly reconciled me to the term, and I soot 


| gan to think that the one was a desirable and requisite consequence from 'e 

| others 

| Ugly and crooked as I am now, Fanny '—nay, don't contradict me, ch 

| you I daresay my looks are welcome and pleasant, because you love me, anc ov 
“looks not with the eyes, but with the mind"”—but to others I know I am cre 

| bed, and withered, and loathsome—and I care not to think it! I have done 
vanity now '—but it was not always so'—these dim eyes, and sunken chee?? 

nd 


| and withered hands, have been stars, and roses, and snow, in their day; * 
vows of love and adoration, which were to triumph over time, and change, * 
death, have been breathed ere now at my feet, and Heaven called to witness ott 

| whose performance Heaven has yet to see; but it matters not—*at lover's pet 

juries, they say, Jove laughs.” 

You are not ‘come out" yet, Fanny '—it's a bad plan to bring girls out '° 
young, and I often tell your mother so. The gentlemen are apt to dismiss #! 
serious thoughts in addressing a very young débutante, and proposals are neve 
intended—nothing beyond a flirtation! Then, when she reaches a proper ag 

she is exposed to the dangerous imputation of being older than she looks " 
ple will say, “ this is absolutely Miss So-and-So's third season, and only see bo* 
young she looks '—depend upon it she rouges !”—and thus the poor girl is ¢ 
demned to unmerited neglect by the thoughtlessness of another in hurrying ”** 
too soon before the eyes of the world 

My mother was a consuramate mancuv rer, and well aware of the disadve0'* 
ges of a too early debut; she was also a blue, and had reduced the art of ma 


Pr 
I 


vring to a perfect system of philosophy, on which she delivered her sentime’ 
with the anthority and in the language of a Locke or a Bacon. She took ©” 
that I should not come out before I had attained a sufficiently dignified and * 

j 2 


manly appearance to command a proper degree of respect from my admirers 
I was earnestly exhorted not to encourage, or, indeed, permit, any thir 
proaching to flirtation except in younger sons, and that rarely “« Flirtat 
dear Mary,” observed my mother, with great earnestness, “ flirtation 
making is hke a wrong note in a concerted piece—it puts out all the perfor 
snd overtarns once the pleasing fabric of harmony which has 
fully beer A man never thinks a second time of the girl 
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with—she has amused him for half-aw-hour, just as the ballet or the pantomime | 


has, and is as soon forgotten ; for there is no impression so transient as that of 
mere amusement. When you have once ascertained the eligibility of your ad 
mir ef, put @ stop at once to all light advances, or you will find, too late, how fatal 
s your forbearance Study well the character of the man you have marked for 
your own,—if he 1s silent, talk to him; if he is talkative, listen to him; if he is 
vain, flatter him; if he is familiar, repel; if bashful, encourage him; yet let 
not your repulse be too forbidding, as your encouragement should not be too 
warm, bythe one you unloose the chains you have woven, by the other you 
iraw them too tight and they break; but there is a kind of felicity in choosing 
the proper medium, which the education I have given you, and the tact you natu- 
rally possess will best instruct 

** And do not imagine that, like roost mothers, I lay an interdict upon younger 
sons and flirtations ; on the contrary, though I do not recommend you to seek or 
invite them, yet I would by no means advise you to shun them altogether; for 
tue more admirers a girl has the more she attracts, and the 


excites 


greater ernulation she 
; and @ younger son may often prove a powerful engine in rousing jealousy 
or pique in the brother, of the efficacy of which weapons 
child, before you enter on 
your new path, let me give you two maxims, which I can only regret were not 
sooner acquired, as with my attractions (and I flatter you, Mary, as much as my- 
self ), I might have made a match v: ry superior to the one which youthful folly 


breast of an elder 


every woman of tact is well aware. And now, my 


dictated. ‘They are the golden rules of life—the open-sesame of enjoyment— 
ve Money is power,— 
Power is the true source of happiness.” 
[ well recollect we were sitting in my mother's dress ngroom; her toilette was 


not completed, and as | looked into her face when the last word 


passed her lips, 
si saw the deep wrinkles in the as yet unrouged cheek 


3 and met the spiritiess 
glance of the languid eye, I unconsciously asked myself if these were the traces 
of happiness' but even then the magic tint was applied, and the question and the 
wrinkie were alike forgotten 

The unusual gravity and philosophical precision with which my mother had 
pronounced her homily made a deep impression on my youthful mind, and I ar- 
dently longed to obtain the seme title to advise which her tact and experience 
had given her 

I came out with every advantage 


Under the auspices of Lady Francis Har- | 
good how could I fail of success 


Not a fold—not a plait— was without its de- | 
finite obyect in promoting the harmony of the ensemble ; a pin more or less would 
have marred all; an extra droop of the feathers would have amounted to absolute 
deformity! for I was perfect in perfection, and “on a vestal robe a speck is con- 
tamination.”” A royal ball was selected as the worthy stage of so hopeful a 
debutante, and the admiring and envious gaze of a whole host of aristocracy, 
“the expectancy and rose of this fair state 
the history of the evening 


,’ greeted my entrance as an event in 
Royalty itself was pleased to bestow audible enco- 
miums on my beauty, and a gallant prince solicited my hand for the first dance 
Blushing and trembling, I went through the measured movements of the minvet, 
acarcely even conscious of the flattering whisper which resounded on every side 
I forgot at once all the artificial airs and studied attitudes, to the practice of which 
#0 many hours had been devoted ; my motions were timid, yet graceful; and I} 
blusbed with pleasure as | listened to the honied compliments of my royal pat- 
ner, as he led me to a seat at the conclusion of the dance. Oh, the exultation 
of that moment !—how my heart did beat ' 

My mother, too, seemed pleased and satisfied, and I could almost have mis- 
taken her proud looks for the glances of affection, had they not been accompa- 
nied by a whispered admonition * not to droop my head so much, or nobody could 
see me.” It certainly was no part of my nature to wish to hide my charms; 
few young ladies are so unversed in Scripture as to “ put their candle under a 
bushel,’’—at least they always * 





let their light shine before men.” 
My first season was a series of uninte rrupted triumphs 


I might have wafted 
4 first-rate round the 


tempest of sighs which were breathed 
around me, and the innumerable compliments of my innumerable adorers might | 
have supplied the confectioners, for an indefinite period, with honey and flum- | 
enery 

In fact 


globe with the 


| 
I was sated with admiration, and 
would have given worlds to meet with a glance of indiflerence or even contempt, | 
I piqued myself on my wit and conversations! brilliancy, but brilliancy and wit 
were thrown away on hearts already won 
undo, not to rivet, my chains 


my conquests were far too casy 


and if they were exerted, it was to 
I almost wished I had not been quite so beaut 
ful, that my mental charms had been more called into play. It was, no doubt, 
very satisfactory to see the execution which a glance could make, but a too easy 
victory becomes insipid and uninteresting 
gan to sound dull as a thrice told tale; the buzz of admiration which greeted my 
appearance made me think of a charity school; I took to quizzing as a relief, 
and amused myself with making trial of the tempers of my admirers in every 
possible way. First there was old Sir Jenkins Lamb, a conquest which my mo- 
ther learnedly designated as “rather an ovation than a triumph; a man who 
had made a million on the Stock Exchange, ond by dint of spending Ralf his 
income on his dinners for other people to eat, had attained the enviable privilege 
of bemg adantted, as a butt for stray wit, to all the coteriea of the west-end. 
The poor man wat as bashful as a schoolboy, and his efforts to make himself 
agreeable afforded me infinite amusement, and | encouraged his attentions for that 
reason, In an inexcusable degree. ‘The old gentleman, at length, absolutely made 
proposals in form, and urged his suit with an apparent confidence of success, 
which I searcely knew whether to be angry with or laugh at. “1 remember once,” 
e@bserved my antique admirer on that mteresting occasion, “I remenber once 
having a msk of £40,000 on a speculation in the Spacish bonds which was daily 
expected to fail, and I can assure you, Madam, my anxiety on that occasion was 
scarcely greater than that which I now experience for my speculation in the 
matrimonial bonds, he! he! he! yet my fears proved unfounded,—I got my 
money back, principal and interest (a chuckle), and perhaps Dame Fortune will 
befriend me still (a grin). J ama little older than you are, young lady, it is true ; 
but I am willing to pay a good premium on my deficiencies. See here,” and he 
dragged forth a huge, antediluvian, red-leather pocket book, whence he carefully 
extracted a piece of paper, which he handed to me, with a most business-like air ; 
‘here I have made out an abstract of my capital, as it is at present appropriated, 
ard all I ask in return is your pretty self, our accounts will be balanced then 

« My dear Sir Jenkins!” exclaimed I, attentively perusing the document before 
me, which was written in a round, clerk-like hand, which made my flesh creep to 
look upon ; “this is very kind of you '—* Long and short annuities —24 per cent 
consols—Exchequer bills’—Yes, I see it all' Can I ever sufficiently thank you 
for this generosity, you dear, kind, old man '—One million pounds !—dear me '— 
I can scarcely imagine such a sum—but how did you guess this was my birth- 
day*” 

*« Ma-am—eh !—really Madam '—I-—I don't think—I beg your pardon, Ma- 
dam,—I fancy we don't understand one another, Madam,” faltered the amazed 
old gentleman, on whose mind some sense of evil was gradually breaking 

“Come, my dear Sur Jenkins,” I said, “I am quite conscious of the sensitive 
delicacy you manifest, and look upon your gift as doubly valuable on that ac- 
count ; but surely, my dear sir, you need not feel embarrassment in bestowing 
your generosity on one who has always been accustomed to look upon you almost 
as her grandfather!” 

By this time I had wrought up the poor man to a perfect agony of fright and 
dismay. | saw that his bashfulness was about to succumb to a more powerful 
feeling—that an explanation was starting to his lips (most probably in the straight- 
forward garb of a mercantile transaction), and averted the prosaic infliction by a 
masterly stroke 

« Bat, my dear sir,” I continued, in my softest tones, yet with proper mag- 
nanimity, “ you must not compel me to acceyxt of such princely kindness. J 
know you can well afford to bestow it, but I cannot afford to accept it. I cannot 
allow myself to be so much indebted to any one—even you, much as I reverence 
you' Come, now, you really must take it back—now I will make you take it 
But I li tell you what you shall do! here's a pen and ink ; now I want a set of pearls 
for the Regent's ball, and they will be doubly—trebly—valnable, coming from 


The homage which attended me be 


| 
| 
| beautiful '” 
} 
| 


The Alvion. 


—awe-inspiring in his folly—magnificent in his conceit!—a gorgeous fop—a 
stupendous fool—a majestic bore. Such was the being who now condescended 
to cast a gracious smile on my insignificant charms 
It was at my second ball that I became aware of the felicity that was in store 
forme. Lord Arthur was standing about three feet from the ottoman on which 
I was seated, conversing with a sickly, bashful young man with whom I had 
danced the first dance, in consideration of his being heir to sixty thousand a-year, 
“and possibilities.” [ was well aware of the importance of the said Lord Ar- 
thur, who was well known to me by report, and had been highly edified in 
listening to the critiques which he dealt out most lavishly and audibly around 
him 
* Ah! there's the Duchess of Ginger!” observed his lordship—* she’s des- 
perately in love with me, poor soul! But when I look at her every feeling is 
merged in compassion for her husband. ‘That's Miss Wilson Pelham—l rather 
patronised her once ; but I couldn't stand those green feathers—they throw such 
a livid shadow over one’s complexion !—By Jove ! Lady Caroline Morris still !— 
when will that woman learn to takea hint! I told her the other day that there 
was nothing more detestable than a dish over-seasoned —especially a standing one 
—now could any thing be more evident in its application ! My dear Miss Eden, 
I'm enchanted to see you looking so divinely !—Do you know why Miss Eden 
never smiles! she's afraid of cracking the enamel, which hides such a multitude 
of sins. Mrs. Johuston, I declare !—well, that woman's effrontery is something 
| amazing! a crim. con. and a morning visit are pretty nearly synonymous with 
| her: —yet I disconcerted her once—by asking after her husband! she had quite 
forgotten that there was such a person. Faith! Stanhope, that's a pretty gurl! 
who the deuce is she '”’ here his lordship's eye-glass was turned towards me. 
“Hush! she hears you,” whispered the timid youth, remarking my blushes, 
—‘‘she’s a daughter of Lady Francis Hargood-——just come out :—isn't she 
**A daughter of the Hargood, is she?” observed Lord Arthur, without in the 
least lowering his tone—*‘ ah! I thought I recognized the features '—the girl is 
certainly very passable -—not badly dressed either—to the mother be the praise, 
of course. ‘The Hargood’s are quite worth knowing—capital dinners—first rate 
chef—good taste, good wine, and good family! You must introduce me to yon 
sylph, Stanhope. I like to encourage juvenile merit.” Upon this he seized the 
unwilling youth, and dragged him towards me to perform the requisite ceremony 


| —which, however, he took wholly upon himself to execute 


But in attempting to patronise me, Lord Arthur Trevelyan had grievously 
overshot himself. I possessed sufficient spirit to feel indignant at the cool im- 
pudence with which he impressed upon me the magnitude of his condescension, 
and sufficient tact to suppress that indignation till a fitter opportunity of displaying 
it—which I tacitly resolved should not be far distant. With this view I conned 
over my mother’s lessons with renewed industry, and determined to select Lord 
Arthur as a worthy object whereon to practise them. I flatter myself that I 
carried out the theories of my instructress to a perfection unattained even by 
herself 

My first endeavour was to pique the vanity of Trevelyan, and I found this a 
task which demanded my highest powers 

I affected a surprising rural simplicity—blushed as often as I could, and turned 
the conversation on wild strawberries and vwew milk. J expressed disappointment 
at not having found the streets paved with gold, gave an animated account of the 
Lord Mayor's show, and asked his lordship if he could tell me where the best black- 
berry jam was to be procured—I couldn't eat my breakfast without it. To complete 
the character, | showed myself perfectly ignorant of the renown of Lord Arthur Tre- 
velyan—calling him by a different name every time I addreased him,and obstinately 
omitting his title. ‘The all-conquering beau was completely ata loss. At first he 
seemed disposed to treat me with sovereign contempt, but I answered his disdain- 
ful look with a smile of sach ineffable sweetness that he was transported, spite of 
himself, into a glance of admiration! ‘This was received on my part with an 
air of simple indifference which perfectly stunned him. I followed up my advan- 
tage by exclaiming with a lively air—* Now Mr. Tressilian—by the way, are you 
related to Tressilian in that charming Kenilworth ' (no answer beyond a look of 
indescribable indignation)—now do, like a nice man, run and fetch me an ice ! 
this room is as hot as our brew-house at Ashton—do you brew your own beer, 
Mr. Tressilian ’” 

“* Madam!” 


an airof incredulous amazement thrown over the whole—** Madam 


“ Oh, my dear sir!” interrupted I, with a bewitching smile, “do not look so 
cross, or you will spoil all the pleasure of the evening. I dare say it is not 


fe 


| customary for gentlemen in London, especially those moving in and adorning the 


higher cireles—(here Lord Arthur reseated himself) to superintend such domestic 
affairs ; but with vs rusties,” I said, laughingly, “it isa source of amusement, 
when no other pleasures are near, to oceupy our minds even with the mystery of 
brewing '—be convinced for yourself, my lord,” I added, turning to him with a 
fascinating smile, and an air of simple dignity—* come and see us at Ashton 
Park when the’ London season is over :-—you will find, I believe, excellent shooting 
on Papa's preserves, and we can afford you every possible facility for breaking 
your neck—first-rate hunting, and first-rate hunters '!—as for the brewing—it is 
true, when other occupations are wanting, | have recourse to it sometimes a8 an 
amusement,—but I trust Lord Arthur Trevelyan may supplant ite attractions,” 
I said witha smile and a blush—*“ and now, my lord, may | ask for yourarm to 
join my mother, who, I perceive, is moving to depart—I had no idea it was 60 
late '" 

By such judicious mixture of flattery and indifference—encouraging him by the 
one, and piquing his vanity by the other—did I at length succeed in throwing my 
chains over the towering head of Lord Arthur Trevelyan. He became my 
avowed admirer—begged my acceptance of a diamond-mounted miniature of bim- 
self, which was graciously refused ; and actually condescended to languish through 
a quadrille by my side, having previously impressed upon me the magnitude of 
his kindness by civilly declaring that ‘it was very rarely he committed such a 
barbarism as to dance.” 

“ Your lordship, then,” observed I, with an air of provoking indifference, 
“ means to insinuate that J am a barbarian 1"— 

“1 '" exclaimed the disconcerted beau, in puzzled bewilderment, “ No—’ pon my 
soul'—did I 1—impossible, most beautiful Miss Hargood! how could | have 
been such a brute 1’—and here his voice died away in receding murmurs, while 
I quietly conversed with my mother’s partner, who was standing up on my left, 
leaving my own completely ossified with amazement. 

But I soon grew tired of Lord Arthur's egotistical homilies, and determined to 
bring matters to a conclusion as speedily as possible. 

There is no more delicate manceuvre in female tactics—none more misunder- 
stood or more easily disconcerted—than that of foreing aman to propose! Inall 
cases it is an uncertainty, in many an impossibility ; and it is, moreover, a 
science in which not even general rules can be laid down, inasmuch as it is made 
up of ever-varying minuti#, wherein the slightest inaccuracy may ruin the whole , 
and the infinite diversity of homan nature must render every individual case more 
liable tosuch inaccuracy. Perhaps the greatest requisite is a perfect knowledge 
of the character of the man you would bring to your feet, and it is very seldoin, 
save with such shallow minds esthat of Lord Arthur Trevelyan, that this knowledge 
can be acquired ; and, until it is aequired, to lay down rules for proceeding would 
resemble the celebrated receipt to capture birds, by putting salt on their tails ! 
Mrs. Glase’s advice is probably the best-~ First catch your heir.” 

But with Lord Trevelyan, though by no means a marrying man, the task was 
pot so difficult. Of bim it might truly be said that he had not a second idea ; for 
various as were the ramifications of his thoughts, they all must, decidedly, have 
come under the head of—Number One! Excuse the vulgarity! If any thing 
partook of his affection, it was bis mirror; and the best way of gaining that 
affection was, like his mirror, to present nothing but himselfto his view, — If any 
one commanded his respect, it was his tailor; and the best way of winning that 
respect was, like his tailor, to invest bim with charms—not his own. Such was 
the man J had to subdue, and such the models I took to iunitate. With such a 
man, and such models, how could I fail of success? 





you ; so write me out an order for one little thousand pounds, and I'll get a set 
and wear them for your sake’ Now, you can’t say | am too proud to receive a 
kindness froma true friend.” 

Sir Jenkins Lamb looked very sheepish, but he was too bashful to refuse, and 
I considered his temerity lightly punished 
keeper, a woman far better suited to his tastes, and possessing much more in- 
trinsic merit than I; but they were not happy for all that, indeed, I do not be- 
lieve, if we could look behind the scenes, we should find eny marriage really 
happy. Men are incapable of understanding the depth and purity of a woman's 
affection ; love is the merchandise of her heart, and if it meets with no exchange 
she pines and dies, but in secret and in silence ' slowly, perhaps, but surely ; un- 
marked, it may be, by others, but felt by herself—oh! how bitterly ! 

My next admirer was more difficult to deal with. Lord Arthur Trevelyan 
was a young man who entertained such a lofty and unbounded admiration for his 
handsome self, that it was next to an impossibility to persuade him that any fair 
one could look upon him and live; our tender hearts were all his own ; palpita- 
ting to win his smile, and shrinking, chilled and despairing, from his frown. His 
single look of approbation exalted us into the seventh heaven of earthly beati- 
tude, and from his glance of indifference “hope withering fied, 
sighed farewell.” He carried a miniature of himself enamelled on 
box, and wore his own hair in a diamond locket round his neck 

More sensible than Narcissus, who died for self-love, Lord Arthur Trevelyan 
lived and breathed solely in the strength of the same feeling. His egotism was, 
verily, sublime in its vastness! Nothing seemed too mighty for its ambition—too 
bazirdous for its daring—too vast for its capacity. He was regal in his stupidity 


his snuff- 


He afterwards married bis house- | 


and gladness | 


It was the last evening of the season that I selected on which to give Lord 
Arthur his coup de-grace ; | bad no intention of submitting to be bored by him 
at Ashton. Accordingly, all my powers of flattery were exerted to secure his 
| respect, all my powers of fascination to obtain his homage, and I soon perceived 
that my endeavours were crowned with success. Already bad I extorted from 
bim two smiles and a very near approach to a sigh, and be had absolutely so far 
forgotten himsclf as to make three several observations solely applying to me! 
This phenomenon was unmistakeable, and I commenced operations immediately, 
by drawing him into a critique on the company present, an amusement which his 
Lordship was always happy to engage in. 

“ What a beautiful girl Lady Georgina Wilson is !” said I, ae that young lady 
passed us in the course of a promenade. ’ 

“ Beautiful !" exclaimed his Lordship, evidently lost in admiration of his own 
nails, which he was minutely surveying. 
| “Jady Georgina Wilson,” I repeated, in a louder tone; “is she not beau- 
tiful’”’ 
| “Ah! the Wilson’ Passable! very passable !” 





“ Oh, beautiful!” said I, with affected energy. “Have you no taste, Lord 
Arthur’”’ ae 

| “Ttrust I have,” answered his Lordship, with affected indifference, but stung 
| to the quick by the question : then added, with an air of gallantry, and a declina- 
| tion of the bead meant for a bow, “ and when I confess an unbounded admiration 


| for Miss Hargood, I think I may safely lay claim to the possession of it.” 





began the horrified beau, rising ashe spoke, and giving me a} 
| concentrated louk of pity, disgust, and fury, rendered unspeakably ludicrous by 


| 





| 


| “Your lordship is very good,” I said, with a smile meant to express that his | 
| compliment was received as such, “but I must still uphold the beauty of Lady | confessed myself a woman—] felt that I loved !—[{ To be concluded next week.} 


— SS " a 
Georgina. Who is that very fine young man she is dancing witht’ Now I 
knew who it was fully as wellas his Lordship. 

The glass was instantly raised, and a momentary glance directed towards the 
object of my curiosity. 

* That,” said Lord Arthur, after his scrutiny was over, “is the Marquis of 
Sandys, eldest son of the Duke of Hauton, a man who makes up for the shortness 
of his pedigree by the length of his rent-roll. You call the Marquis a fine young 
man! lam sorry I cannot agree with you.” 

“Of course not,” said I, laughing, “you men are allso jealous of one an- 
other’ 

‘“‘ Lord Arthur Trevelyan, Miss Hargood,” interrupted my admirer, with a look 
of ineffable majesty, “ 1s above jealousy !” 

“| allow it—if any manis,” I replied. ‘But I cannot help thinking the Mar- 
quis of Sandys and Lady Georgina a very striking pair.”’ 

“They will be a striking pair, ere long, I do not doubt,” observed the ex- 
quisite, smiling faintly at his very original wit. “It is said they are about to com- 
mit the bétise of marrying—most consummate folly! Don't you think so, Miss 
Hargood 1” 

* Not the mosf consummate,” I replied, laughing. ‘“ But, perhaps, next to re- 
maining a bachelor, it may be classed a3 a very great folly.” 

** Next to remaining a bachelor! Why, in the name of Heaven how would 
you have a man act who wishes to escape the charge of being a fool?” 

“Why, do as you have done,” I said with a look of feigned surprise at 
the question, ‘choose the lesser evil—marry. Nay,” I continued, checking 
the contradiction which was bursting from his astonished lips, and the laughter 
which rose to mine—* Nay, my Lord, do not think me rade—but! really must ask 
for an introduction to the future Lady Trevelyan. I have heard so much of her 
amiable qualities that, I can assure you, my admiration—my respect, | mean for 
the man who could make so noble a choice amid so many splendid ones he might 
have commanded—who could turn from the high eonnexions and preffered wealth 
which sought his acceptance on every side, to the far deeper riches—yet how far 
less appreciated, save by noble natures—of affection, virtue, and ungilded beauty, 
—my respect for that man has increased, as my knowledge of his many virtues 
has increased ; and | cannot offend him when I add, that without such a consum- 
mation, all those virtues would be aimless and incomplete—a set of reasons witb- 
out a result'—a noble theory devoid of practice'—melancholy proof of how 
precious the treasure,and how weak—how contemptible—how criminel—the 
waste !"’ 

My words and looks were as of one inspired. The high sentiments I uttered 
had wakened kindred feelings in my breast, as a consummate actor identifies him- 
self with the character he represents, and I have no doubt I looked truly fascina- 
ting on the occasion. ‘The erudite sentence, too, with which I had concluded my 
speech, was well calculated to make a deep impression on my shallow-minded ad- 
mirer, who gazed on me the while with looks of silent respect and unbounded ad- 
miration. 

The effect I produced answered my expectations. His Lordship was beside 
himself with joy at having obtained such high praises from one whom he régard- 
ed—(and very justly, my Lord)—as so fastidious ; and overwhelmed with horror 
when he considered how soon I must discover his unworthiness of them. Under 
these circumstances what idea could more naturally present itself than that of 
proposing to me!—to one who answered so exactly to the description of the sup- 
posed intended !——who was, like her, beautiful, amiable, and poor!—thus at once 
proving that his merit was not below the ideal I had painted, and enhancing my 
admiration by conferring the noble honour on my unworthy self! 

I read, these thoughts in his face as clearly as if they had been expressed in 
words, and quietly and securely awaited the event. 

His Lordship’s working features at length settled into the self-satisfied smile of 
a person who has made a resolution to do something magnanimous, He looked at 
me and sighed. I looked down and bit my lip. He observed the first motion, 
and drew his chair languidly nearer. I met this move by a fixed stare, an accom- 
plishment in which I eminently excelled. Perhaps for the first time in his life, 
Lord Arthur Trevelyan lost all confidence in himself :—he hesitated, stammered, 
twirled his tortoise-shell eyeglass, and, at length, came to a dead pause, only in- 
terrupted by certain guttural sounds, which rose every now and then to his lips, 
like the last dying-speech of a surfeited duck. This would never do. I gave 
him a softer glance, and dropped my fan to relieve him, He started at thesound, 
and, stooping forward to pick it up, hissed out, in the tone of a man who has 
staked his estates on a game at ecarté, and may be supposed to be tor- 
mented by regret at his folly, and an insatiable longing to inclade his wife in the 
bargain— 

‘‘A—a—Miss Hargood—a—a—I—-propose "— 

“What!” asked I in a quiet tone, as he paused for breath. 

“ Miss Hargood,” continued his Lordship, who was gradually recovering from 
this unnatural state, ‘you have expressed your admiration for virtues which have 
not as yet been brought into ection ;—which have, till now, been hidden from the 
world in the sanctity of my own breast. Your observant eye has discovered their 
existence, which I had imagined to be a secret between myself and my—my " 
—Here the prettily-turned sentence was arrested from the deficiency of an idea : 
—his Lordship supplied its place with a pinch of snuff, and p ded—evidently 
acquiring fresh confidence, as he listened to the music of his own tongue. “My 
dear Mise Hargood—you will rejoice to hear it—I am not engaged to be mar- 
nied!" 

“Is it possitle!—I am very sorry,"'—I exclaimed, with a look of feigned 
amazement. 

“Very possible, fair creature ;” answered his Lordship, placing one of his 
sharp elbows, with familiar nonchalance, on an arm of the chair in which I was 
seated. “And perhaps it is equally possible for a pretty young lady, not very far 
off, to allow me to prove that her opinion of my good qualities is not incorrect.” 

“T never could make out a riddle, my Lord,” replied I. “ But you'll 
be kind enough to repeat it again, and I'll ask my friend Julia Ma to guess 
it: She's famous at those sort of things—quite a sphynx! and soclever! You 
know she wrote that little jeu d'esprit, ‘ ‘The peacock’s Proposal?’ ” 

“ Beautiful creature !—how ean you thus delight to torment me?” interrupted 
his Lordship, endeavouring to look sentimental. “You know how I islike that 
Maynard. Well! it is your turn now—but, remember, mine will come.” 

In a German drama the probable stage direction for mouthing this pretty speech 
might be—* playfully and with meaning ;” but Lord Arthur Trevelyan was an 
original—he scorned the trammels which confined other men; and on this occa- 
sion, a8 on most others, the expression of his features was any thing rather than 
playful, and totally without meaning. 

“1 do so love the country!” observed his Lordship, waxing romantic. “The 
beautiful music of the birds !—the lowing of the eattle!—the humming of the 
bees!” He was evidently thinking of the honeymoon. 

“ Why, Lord Arthur!” Lexclaimed, “ you told me only two days ago that you 
detested it!” 

“Did I? How very strange ! 

“Ab! I trust you will enjoy Ashton. 











But then in your society ”"— ; 
It is a delightful place—so romantic !— 


just the scene for a love-match to choose !” 


“ It will just suit me, then.” : ; 

“Ob, you are going to be married then, after all!—and to that amiable girl, too? 
I knew I was right!” 

“J have not yet been refused,” said his Lordship, with as confident an air, as 
if he was hinting at the Day of Judgment. 

“To ask would, of course, be superfluous !’’ I observed. 

“ Ah!—true !—very odd that !—TI really don't think I hare asked yet; so, Miss 
Hargood, you've only to say yes, and we can inform your mother of our intentions 
immediately.” 

“Then I am to understand that your Lordship does me the honour to propose 
to me’™” said J, suppressing a yews. 

“Of course—to whom else’” _ 

“I really was not quite sure—your attention has been so equally divided be- 
tween the third finger on your right hand and myself, that I was 
on which side the chances might be. But since your Lordship has been 90 ex- 
plicit, I shall endeavour to be equally so. 1 will not accept your Lordship—don’t 
stare 80, it’s uncivil—because I would not wish to encroach on such a devoted af- 
fection as that of your Lordship to yourself—because | am fond of variety, and 
would, now and then, prefer a new subject in conversation—because, being 6 wo- 
man, | have a fancy to unite myself to a man, and not to—your Lordship. 
evening, my Lord!—we shall be deli to see you at Ashton.” ; 

J left him, not daring to look at the effects Thad produced. It is ‘needless 
say that we did not see Lord Arthur Ti an at Ashton. I never, indeed, 
either saw or heard of him afterwards, save in the explanatory that, 
in a fit of desperation, he had procured himself to be elected Speaker of the House 
of Commons. 

But why,my Fanny, should I relate to you all the similar ny ame 
were many) whieh I got up! I have before told you that I grew tired o the ease 
with which my conquests were achieved, and you must be well nigh tired of the 
narration of them. But was there not one, you will ask, on whom my 
fancy could rest its flitting wing in happiness and love? ‘Was there not one of the 
hearts, prostrate before my feet, whose tender throbs found an answer in 
Could 1—a woman—nurtored, a8 we are, in dependence—strong bot in 
and weakest, most assailable, in that very strength—could | steel my heart for 
ever to the fond prayers which were breathed around me! Could I pass, fancy- 
free, through the garden of youth, untired by the dazzling glitter ’ 
flowers, undesirous of the gentle repose which wooed me to its arms, ogy 
of the coming time when those bright flowers would wither in ‘ 
might seek in vain for the sheltering rest which a clouded sky 4 darkening 
sun told me it were vain to seek, as it was impossible to forget’ Alas! no. I 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
BY MER. CRKRAWVORD 


Memory has conjured up an old-fashioned house, or rather mansion, bu 
the style of the Elizabethan hall, with steep gable, and heavy mulioned 
dows, under which ran a long range of slender pillars that seemed almost unfit 


to support the wide-projecting baleony, that oceupied the whole front of the nild 


Woh 


ing, obstructing the light from the lower windows, butat the same time forming an | 


agreeable covered walk, whep the weather made the garden unfit for a ramble 


There then, gentle reader, wil) you rest with me @ brief space on that old bench, | 


where | have often sate me down on days gone by, and listen to the gowsp of 
one who loves to muse ruins of the heart, and 
mnany changes, since I dwelt a school-girl in this ancient house 
the chamber where I used ay, where I] spent the very first sorrowful 
night of my life. Out of that lattice window, shaded by the manthug vine, 
a tune I pave looked with eyes bathed in tears—those first vad tears that Nature 
consectrates to filial love and all the dear Penates of the household hearth. And 
there too, in that chamber, slept with me a beautiful girl, whom I was wont to call 
my mother. She was the flower of all the school. Poor Catherine! she lies 
far away now, beyond the wave, in the last bed that earth can give us And | 


amongst the ponder upon the 


Look, there is 
to sie p 4 


many 


am living yet, (in whom life seemed not half so strong,) to u i her mournful | 


story, which I willanon, when the busy thoughts ny mind is teemimg with have 
had their vent 

There is ever in human nature a proneness to rec al the golden days of our child- 
hood, Doubtless because being then too blameless to have offended the Divine 
Author of our newly-created being, we bad no sinful 
membrances ; but all was sunshine and mirth, expectation and hope; the flowers 
of to day's gathering mingling thei fragrance with the unfaded wreath of yester 
day. Oh! how sweet is the eye of childhood, its artless glances directed to that 
heaven from which they seem an emanation! 
cent lips, awakening a!! the harmonious music of life's opening prelude ! 
that we cannot be always aa little children, for ‘of such i the 
God.” 

But how inconsistent are the feelings of us wayward mortals! Of all the days 
of my life my school days were to me really the most joyless. and yet I cannot 
call to mind 4 single penod, to which memory #o frequently and with 40 much 
of pleasure reverts. Yes, those hours of moral restraint and mental improve 
ment,-—ombalined, as they died away, with the tears of childish regret for the 
home, and the too indulgent mother, that reigned, but never, alas! ruled, in that 
sweetest of all principalities, in the little world of the heart,—come back to me 
ali sunshine and bloom, and, in the robes of innocence and the garland of hope, 
woo me to sing their praises. Ah! welldo I remember that firs/ day of part 
jng. I was but seven years of age; and yet the recollection of my sorrow is so 
vivid, that I ean most feelingly echo sigh for sigh with the melancholy bard, 
when he says, “ first partings are a lesson hard to learn,” for certainly no dunce 
ever went Lo school less learned upon that subject than myself. Hitherto L had 
been accustomed, as is far too often the case, to have my own way in all things; 
for my father was a philosopher in the real sense of the word, and my mother an 
angel of goodness and gentleness: the first was never moved to anger,—though 
in his absence I would get into his study, and make such wild havoc amongst 
his books and birds, that on returning he could find nothing in its place, but all 
litter and confusion, as though a misclievous k.tten had been playing the destruc- 
tive among his treasures,—and the other always full of pity and patience, open 
ing her chamber door to every little knock of the spoiled child, when she came, 
brunful of anger and tears, to relate some fancied injury or real accident, and to 
which the cunning mode of telling gave both verity and magnitude. 

I shall never forget that day, when the hateful carriage arrived at the door, 
which was to convey me from the arms of my tender mother to those of my 
governante, the most frightful bugbear ever conjured up by my childish unagina 
uon, For some short time before my departure, my attention had been excited, 
and my fancy pleased, with the preparations which were going on for the renova- 
tion of my wardrobe. I remember, in particular, with what pleasure (the earliest 
germ of vanity) I regarded a gaily-decorated dress-frock, and likewise anew bon- 
net, whose two rosettes of blue satin took a strong hold of my affeetion. But 
frock, bonnet, rosettes, and all, were forgotten, when at length the morning of 
separation came; and tho trunk, beariig these important treesures, only called 
forth & fresh burst of sorrow, aa | saw it fastened by that cruel cord to the front 
of the carriage which was to convey me intoexile. After imprinting « thousand 
kisses On the cheeks of my mother, as bathed in tears as my own, and giving her 
all the riches [had hoarded up,—skeins of silk, though I nevor worked, and 
sheets of paper, though I never wrote, with a large box of pins, nobody knows 
how I came by them, for I do not know myself,—I got, or rather was pushed, 
into the carriage by my nurse ; it drove off, and I felt like the malefactor going to 
execution. Nume tried to divert my attention, as we drove from Clifton, and 
along the crowded streets of Bristol, pointing out the various shops and the offi- 
cere in their gay costume. ‘The band, too, struck up, as we passed along Col- 
lege Green: but though a soldier's daughter, and passionately fond of music, I 
turned, | cannot say a deaf, but an insensible ear, to sounds that, at any other 
ume, would have set both my heart and my feet dancing. My mind was in a 
state of er to all things but home, and I do not think—indeed, nurse ways 
#0,—that I spoke three words all the way to my future purgatory. I, who was 
wont to talk so glibly—too glibly by half—was as silent as if 1 had just come out 
of the Cave of Trophonius, or been chosen handmaid to the goddess ‘Tadita; so 
that if I had only been sent from home on account of my bad behaviour, my 
changed and most desirably quiet and subdued demeanour would have seemed to 
warrant a speedy recal, 

By the time we had arrived at tho school, a large and, to me, most dismal- 
looking maxsion, my eyos were so swollen, and my cheeks so blistered, with the 
torrents of tears, which flowed from the one and inundated the other, that a 
sense of shane made me hang down my head, that the young ladies, who wore 
at the windows, watching the arrival of their most miserable new companion, 
might not seo my woe-begone visage. Nurse, in her best black satin bonnet and 
chintz gown, went before me into the presence, | timidly following. The voice 
of my so-much-dreaded governante sounding, despite my prejudice against her, 
most kine and cheerful, I ventured to steal a glance at her, and saw nothing to 
frighteu me in her really handsome face, in which both frankness and good tem- 
por were strongly characterised. Miss K——- was then about forty five years of 
age, somewhat tall, and ona large scale, but very alert in ber movements. She 
had a fine fair open brow, a complexion of as pure red and white as I ever saw ; 
and witha round formation of the face, and cheeks showing neither bone nor 
wrinkle, was altogether a very agrecable-looking woman, and one whose very ap- 
pearance would inspire confidence in the maternal heart, while committing its 
precious charge to her care. When, after duly settling things with my gover- 
nante, my dear nurse departed, and | was left among strangers, my sorrow burst 
forth afresh; and no shipwrecked mariner ever cast a more hopeless eye round 
the desert island on which fate had thrown him, than T did over that large and 
really pleasant school-room, which was now to be the scene of my bitter regrets 

When first from the home of our childhood we part, 
How cold strikes the world on the strings of the heart! 
Our sighs are unheeded, our tears flow in vain, 

Till home's kindred spirits rejoin us again. 


Alas! 


kingdom of 


Poor pilgrims of earth, as we journey along, 
Through the regions of time, oft a flower or a song 
Will spread, asa map, all the past to our view, 

And show the green spot where affection first grew. 


My schoolfellows, however, to do them all justice, looked good temperedly at 
me, end some, indeed, gave me a glance of sympathy ; but that was still more 
afflicting. 1 saw that I was an object of pity to them ; what then must I be to my- 
self? Certainly the greatest object of commiseration the world ever saw. On 


the night of that memorable day | went to bed supperless, and cried myself 
asleep. Inthe morning, on opening my eyes, the first object that met my gaze 
was the beautiful face of the young girl that slept with me—that very Catherine, 
Her brilliant 


of whose subsequent history | have promised to give a sketch. 
eyes glittering like gems, the rich roseate tint of her cheeks, and the ever-dwel- 


ling dimples around her arch and pretty mouth, seemed to indicate that school 
was not to her the pergatory I thought it must be to all. This set me again 
thinking ; and my thoughts, after mach consideration, were to the effect that my 
schoolfellow, being much older than I, (she was then sixteen,) she was of course 


more indulged ; and, also, what was self-evident, did not love her mother as I 


did. Alas! poor Catherine had no mother to love; and to that source may be 


traced, perhaps, the misfortunes that attended her in after-life. The moment my 
companion saw that my eyes were open, she nodded to me over her shoulder, and 
asked me good-naturedly how | had slept. We soon became friends. And she 


waited for me till f had finished the important business of my toilet, telling me 


all the time something that let me intoa knowledge of school ways, and the tem- 
per and habits of my governaote and the teachers. At length down we went; 
and my worthy governess, and her worthy mother, (who, by-the-bye, did nothing 
but sit by the fire and take snuff,) had each separately one of my most respecta- 
ble and respectful courtesies, and saw as little of my red and swollen eyes as I 
could possibly help. 

Tn a little time, however, my eyes began to look again like eyes ; and needful 


and requisite it was they should do so ; for the work they had to employ them was 


(according to my own estimate) astonishing. To have to commence upon are- 


gular system I found to be a most extraordinary taxing of my patience. I shall 
ever remember that awful morning when, under the skilful superintendence of 
high stool (of repentance to 
Obdliged to run the notes up to the highest pitch of my 
voice, when my heart was in the very lowest key : as often as I thought of “ home,” 


Mr. Nicholas D'Arcy, I first took my seat upon the 
mec) at the pianoforte. 





lt after ; 


records, no sorrowful re- | 


How sweet the voice of imno- | 


= ~~ ; 
he magical word?) and my tender mother, and my dear good nurse, and the 
| spiced gingerbread she had promised to bring me, the work of education was at 
a stand; and there I sate, with my book before me, and my master beside me, | 
talking of flats and sharps, without a thought as to the real signification of either 
Despite, however, my regrets for home, and my love for spiced gingerbread, 
(those formidable rivals of the divine art,) 1 at length accomplished one of the 
ends for which I supposed little girle were sent into the world learned the 
rudiments of sweet sounds, and was really amazed (as 1 dare way was everybody 
else) at my Own execution when I began 
“ Untwisting all the chains that tie } 
The hidden soul of harmony 
to play that most simple of all sunple airs, “* Hot cross buns" 
had given me a hard (or what appeared to me hard) 
ed tome | was equally getting un, #0 J played something. And after 
making myself mistress of the tune, I began to sing “ one a penny, two a penny, | 
hot cross buns!” I felt convinced in my own mind that I should quite surprise 
| my master, and eo I did 
“ Well, miss, let me see how you get on with the lesson I set you.” 





Now my master | 
eseon to learn, but it seem 


when, 


oN j tle law g.” said I { 
j ot very well, sir, vu Can play you 4 song, fai 1. j 
| ' 


“A song! O that will never do; you must not attempt such a thing yet, but 
come, let me hear you sing.” 
| J began, ‘ One a penny, two a penny."’ 
' exclaimed D'Arcy, lifting up his hands in utter astonisiiment, 


! ** Good heavens 
‘what a song 

At last I began to take some pleasure in learning, and the “ bot cross buns” 
were fairly laid upon the shelf, and from my memory, 
except when Good Friday came to remind me that there was such a cake eaten in 
remembrance of Him, whom my prayers, said in French, had well nigh made 
ine forget ! profane, to 
turn (as is #0 frequently done at school) the adoration of the Deity into a mere 
French exercise 


mouldered away 


I confess it appears to me highly improper, nay, almost 
to teach children to say ther devotions in a tongue #80 new lo 

} ther, that their whole attention must be directed to the proper pronunciation of | 
words, instead of the holy purpose for which they are ostensibly lifting up them 

little hands to heaven. I would not be thonght, in these remarks, to reflect upon | 
the charactor of my good old governante, nor upon that of Madame Franquin, 
who wae one of the best-tempered end most amiable of women, and instilled ber 
French into the minds of her pupils in the kindest and most indulgent manner pos 

sible. No, | blame rather the system which fashion sanctions ; and which, net 
only in this, but in vanous other unportant particulars, is Loo unmindful of the 
Much 


has been done to ! 


best and highest interests of young, and innocent, and immortal beings 
| has been said, much written, upon female education: but what 
carry fine theories into golden practice’ Nothing: morally and religiously speak- 
ing, nothing. Weak and defective in its foundation, the light superstructure of 
accomplishments hangs together like the castle and pagodas which a child con 
structs with a pack of cards. The minutest motion, the lightest breath, disturbe | 
the equilibrium, and down they fall. To improve the mind,’ 
mothers, and the professed aim of education 
proving of the mind? 


is the language of 
What, then, is meant by this im 
Why, a most minute and slavish attention to the external 
graces only ; to the formation of the manners, the improvement of the shape, the 
acquirement of all those light accomplishments and attractions that will in due 
season secure (that rara aciws of winged joys to many) a good husband, or in | 
other words, an eligible establishment in life. To that proud reward of so many 
years of labour, the young aspirant is early taught to look forward, For that, her 
voice (whether good or bad) must be trained betimes to breathe the soft Italian 
air, her feet to thread the mazes of the dreamy and immortal waltz, and her shape 
must be tortured at the risk of health, and even of life, into fashionable but un 
natural proportions. And this is the christian mother’s fitting out, for the voyage 
of life, of her little heirs of immortality! All, all is embarked into the wild ad 
venture of secking the ferra incognita of wedded life: beyond this no provision 
is made, no stores are provided, And supposing they find the promised land at 
last, and build love’s bower of roses; why, then, while novelty finds food, lowe 
will thrive. But when the singing, and the daucing, and the playing, have been 
all exhausted, and become as tedious as ‘a twice-told tale ;” when “ Love's 
young dream " is becoming old, and the husband, vexed in mind with the reali- 
ties of life, looks for the hearth made pleasant by the converse of a rational com- 
panion, he will find that all his expectations end only in disappointment and re- | 
gret 

But to return to my young schoolfellow, Catherine M I have already | 
endeavoured to enlist the feelings of the reader in her service, by mentioning that 
she was both beautiful and unfortunate, two strong links in the chain of human 
sympathy, Her countenance was what might be termed richly beautiful, dark-_ 
eyed and jetty-haired, with that full luxuriance of health, that gives such a light 
to the eye and bloom to the cheek, as throws everything beside them into shade 
Such a face, under the bright blue bonnet she used to wear, was not likely to es 
cape notice : and when we went two and two, in prim order, to take ourcustomary 
walk under the rocks at the Hot Wells, or on the Clifton down, the beauty of | 
Catherine attracted the eyes of the gentlemen so much, (particularly the military) 
that it was a great annoyance to our worthy governess, who watched, like a 
Spanish duenna, the motions of her fair pupil, while the latter seemed no ways 
offended at the homage paid to her charms. One gentleman, a Captain Fitz- | 
james, of the regiment, became so deeply enamoured, that he never rested 
till he got himself introduced to her, at the house of her cousin, Mra. G——, of 
Clifton Wood. And if he had been struck with Catherine's person in her walk- 
ing dress, how much greater was the danger of seeing her with her beautiful 
head uncovered, all its rich ringlets clustering her temples and throat, like a young 
Hebe! and then her expression, full of variety, and charming in all its variations, 
was sometimes “soft as dove's down,”’—sometimes all arclhiness and gaiety ; — 
and again, her countenance, when seated at the instrument, would look like a St 
Cecilia, the very soul of harmony. When she danced, it was considered a treat 
to watch her graceful evolutions in that most graceful of all dances—the minuet 
and for no other purpose than to witness it came many ladies and gentlemen, on 
those days which wee appropriated to visiters. Catherine had seen Captain 
Fitzjames many times before they became lovers, and had private meetings in the 
garden at night; so early does the youthful heart, if not taught betimes the indis- 
pensable duty of self-restraint, learn to wander from the right path into what may 
appear at first to be merely pleasant ways. But I ought to have mentioned that 
the beautiful Catherine was richly endowed by fortune, as well as by nature; a 
deceased uncle having left her forty thousand pounds on her coming of age, and 
independent of her father's control, who lived abioad. Her trustee and guardian 
in this country, Mr. Blake, was a worthy man; but he had a strong rooted objec- 
tion to all red-coats, considering them to be no better than adventurers in affairs 
of this kind ; and he therefore refused to sanction the addresses of Captain Fitz 
james 
Catherine,) only served to fan the flame into a warmer glow. Catherine's father 
was amere man of the world, and had dissipated a large fortune in following his 
own propensities for gaming, and other vices equally inimical to his character and 
interests. Residing ina distant country, he troubled himself but little about 
his daughter, (though an only child,) except in looking forward to the period 
when she would be her own mistress, and perform the promise she had made 
him, to pay all his debts, and make a handsome provision beside for his future 
wants. 

That Captain Fitzjames thought nothing of Catherine's fortune, I will not 
undertake tu affirm; but the first impression was certainly made by her ex- 
treme beauty, and while he was in ignorance of those other advantages which 
his fair mistress possessed. The time of the nocturnal trystes alluded to was on 
the usual half-holiday, when the girls wandered “ at their own sweet will ;” 
pairing off with the companion each liked best, to read some story together, or 
open their youthful hearts upon sundry matters, of course important to themselves 
At the side of the garden, which was a large one, was a narrow winding walk, 
leading to a small shed, where the gardener kept his tools. The garden wall 
behind this shed was sufficiently low for a person to leap over it with ease; and 
the laurels grew so thickly around, as to furnish a convenient hiding place for 
any intruder. At this spot Catherine and her gallant lover held those stealthy 
meetings, that to romantic minds, (and most in their teens are romantic,) form 
half the charm of love. What mutual vows of fondness and fidelity did this 
youthful pair exchange! How soon to be forgotten, the events which I shall 
briefly narrate will prove. J, to whose presence, at the age of nine years, they 
paid no more attention than to that of the laurel bushes, have frequently heard 
those ardent vows (while keeping watch for them on the stone step of the shed), 
and I have, since I more recently learned the lamentable conclusion of Catherine's 
history, reflected often on their vanity and folly. 

The time at last came, when Catherine was to leave school, to leave “ old 
guardy,” (as she called Mr. Blake, her guardian,) and to seek her native home 
beyond the wave. Her father, on the representations which Mr. Blake had 
made to him, had given his permission to her union with Fitzjames, who was to 
sail with her in the same vessel for Jamaica; and Catherine had promised that 
on their arrival there she would become his bride. All the school were sorry to 
separate from their beautiful companion, who departed from amongst us with 
hope’s warm light playing round her heart, and making a rainbow of her very 
tears. Alas! she was then happy, and good—happy because innocent, and good 
because untried. I soon afterwards returned home, and I thus lost all trace of 
Catherine for many years. 

She had almost vanished from my remembrance ; or if in after life any passing 
event brought back to my mind the vision of my school days and school com- 








of them all as of a dream that had long passed away. I thought (when by any 


chance I did think) of them, as they formerly were, when I had known them, 


and not as they might have afterwards become—some gone to the grave—some 
experiencing the smiles, and some the frowns of fortune 


All even probably so 





other 


| more completely lost all trace of my young companions. 


| plunged his mother and most interesting family into the deepest grief 


' 
one of 


| was no longer the same object in her eyes 


j first. 


This, of course, (to one so little learned in the art of self control as | 


changed by the mere lapse of time, that we might have met and passed each 
without any sign of mutual recognition. I had spent but a very short 
period at school, having left it again at the age of ten years, so that I had the 
And to a certainty al] 
were so far changed in the inward stamp and impress of the mind-—ajj 
had so far put off, in their, alas! inevitable contact with the world, the guilelesa- 
ness and the simplicity of childhood, that the chance of recognition in this re. 


| spect would have been equally remote 


It was after a lapse of many years from the time of my quitting school, that | 
became acquainted with Mrs. N , the mother of a physician of high pro- 
mise, who filled the chief medical sppoimtment im one of the public institutions 
of the metropolis, and whose early and almost sudden death, about six years ago, 
It like- 
wise called forth a public demonstration of respect and regret of the strongest 
pature from the governors of the institution, which Doctor N had aided 
with a degree of talent and unweaned zeal and benevolence, which it was unj- 
admitted had hardly ever It so happened that Mrs 
N—— had been in Jamaica, and knew my former school-fellow Catherine M—— . 
and from her I learned the particulars of her lamentable end 








versally been equalled 


Duriog the voyage Catherine and her lover quarrelled; Captain Fitzjames 


| grew jeclous of his bride elect, and not without cause. She was no longer the 
fond devoted girl, that was willing to run any and all hazard to meet him even for 


a few brief moments in the school garden. Now become her own mistress, 
emancipated from all control—no longer obliged to steal the pleasure, sweet be- 
cause forbidden—the charm of love was gone ; and though she had bound herself 
to wed Fitzjames, she gave up all her time during ther voyage to others, flirting and 
laughing away, heedless of the pain she was inflicting on the heart of a most amiable 
and honourable man. He complain! to Catherine of her conduct ; her high spirit 
would wot submit to reproof, and on arriving in the island she broke off her en- 
gagement with Fitzjames, who shortly afterwards returned to England with pros- 
pects and hopes, how changed, from those with which he bad quitted it! He 
had left his beautiful mistress behind him, without a hope of ever beholding her 
again. She was divided from him by a long, long distance ; and, (more hopeless 
sull') she was now divided from him in heart. But he had abundant reason to 
be thankful, even for this, before any lengthened period had elapsed 

The beauty, wit, and large fortune of Catherine, soon brought a swarm of 
lovers to her side. She was the belle of the -the admiration of the men, 
envy of all the women, and might have been the happiest, as she was 
e lovelest, of her sex. But ‘ conduct is fate” in most instances, and 
After flirting away a few months, Catherine be- 

before she bad nobly fulfilled one duty, and one promise 
she had made—to provide for her father, and to relieve him from the difficultues 
into which he had fallen, by making over to hun twenty thousand pounds, the half 
of her fortune 

Whata mixture of good and evil was in her heart! Oh! bad she but pos 
sessed a mother in those early days, when the tender precepts and counsels of a 
mother sink gently, and refreshingly, like the dews of heaven into the young and 
heart of childhood, what a change might it not have wrought in the 
destiny of Catherine! From what an abyss of misery, and alas! of guilt, might 
she not possibly have been saved. ‘The warning voice of that mother might have 
sounded, even from the grave, upon her daughter's ear; might have come, like 
far-off music, on her nightly visions, and ber waking thoughts; and, with ali the 
might of gentleness and love, might have stopped her at the threshold of ruin, 
and won ber back to happiness and heaven! 

But to return. Catherine soon got weary of the tie of marriage. Fond of 
display and admiration, the domestic hearth was too small a theatre on which to act 
her gay and thoughtless part. The man she had wedded, too,(though not altered 
since she married him, from what he was at the time she first gave him her heart, ) 
Alas! those eyes had wandered in 
unboly paths. But the sequel of her sad story is almost too distressing and too 
dreadful to narrate. The new passion which had alienated her affections from her 
husband, and plunged her ultimately into guilt, and its inseparable attendant, 
misery, was for a near relation, and a married man, and one, too, with whose 
amiable wife Catherine lived upon terms of intimacy and cordiality. But as if 
this were not enough, and toclimax these circumstances of dreadful aggravation, 
the lady alluded to became the guest of Catherine. She went on @ visit to her in 
the mountains , and at the expiration of a weck was sent back to her own house 
A few days afterwards Catherine's husband died, with the same 
strong suspicion which attended Mrs. W——’s death, of having been poisoned 
The matter however was not fully investigated, and suspicion might have rested 
where it did, without assuming any darker shade of certainty. But Catherine 
soon gave the final stab to her wounded fame, by marrying the object of her guilty 
passion. That, in the world’s eye, set the seal of her condemmation. Every re- 


island 
and th 
it certainly proved so in this 


came a wife: but not 


accessivie 


—a corpse! 


, lation and respectable friend forsook her from that hour. 


Her last marriage was, as may naturally be concluded, more unhappy than the 
The pair who had outraged every tie divine and human, to bring them to- 
gether, cannot be supposed lo have possessed any of those requisite qualities for 
strong end steady attachment, which alone can form the basis of wedded bliss 
The gnilty couple soon separated . and from the time of their separation the 
wretched Catherine became openly abandoned, and was actually to be seen in the 
public streets of Jamaica. Good God! With the reckless mirth and bold visage 
of an impure, did the once innocently gay, and modest Catherine pursue her sad 
career; till, with her fortune expended, her beauty faded, and her frame wasted 
with disease—without a friend to receive her last breath, or a single mourning re- 
lative to attend her cold remains to the grave—died this beautiful victim to her 
own unbridled passions. Whether she was really guilty to the full amount of all 
laid to her charge, is known only toGod, Let us, for the honour of our commen 
mature, hope and believe that she was not. When think of Catherine as in “ the 
days of former years,’’ when she was young, innocent, and happy, I cannot bring 
myself to believe it. I can never picture her to my mind as a lost and fallen 
creature! but as the same lovely and light-hearted girl, whose emile, redolent 
of joy and good temper, broke like sunshine upon my waking hour, in that old 
chamber, where (as I before said,) | spent the very first sorrowful night of my 
life. 
a 
RETREAT UPON PORTUGAL IN 112. 
From the Reminiscences of a Subaltern. 
{Resumed from a former number of the Albion} 

Dan Carson's prognostication, which closed my iast reminiscence, was not ful- 
filled, although a retreat on Portugal was necessary ' 

Once clear of this Spanish frontier, we arrived, by easy marches, at the differ- 
ent towns and villages appoimted for our occupation, while the French army re- 


| traced their steps, and, it 1s to be presumed, followed the course we had taken, 


though not exactly the same route 
The village of Leomil was the one allotted to the 88th, and was also the head- 
quarters of Sir John Keane (the General of Brigade) and his staff. This town 
distant about five leagues from the city of Lamego, and two from Moimenta de 
Beira, was by no means a bad resting-place for men who had for so many days, 
| and in such inclement weather, mbabited no town, or slept, if sleep it could be 
called, under any covering, except them tattered uniforms ; bat the transition was 
| too sudden, and it is not difficult for the reader to see what the conseqnence was. 
An abundant supply of money, a great plenty of wine, meat, and poultry, were 
| things not to be lightly treated by a parce] of men im a state of nakedness and 
starvation. In a word, all were bought up greedily, and as greedily devoured, 
but the frames of the soldiers had undergone a great change; their stomachs 
were much weakened by the bad diet they had heretofore tasted, and the disor- 
dered state of their bowels was such, that in five cases out of six the soldiers 
; were attacked with some complaint or other. The oflicers suffered little, because 
' 
| 
} 


they had a greater command ever themselves; but I knew an instance of a man 
of the company I commanded (his name was Travers) eating, for one week. in- 
dependent of his rations, the head of an ox, daily! 

Reader, do not laugh at thie! It is a true but melancholy picture, not a laugb- 
able one, of what a half-starved man will do when opportenity favours. The 
result, as may have been foreseen, was fatal. A violent inflammation of the 
bowels took place, and the poor fellow died in the most excruciating agonies. 
No remedy of our doctors could relieve him ; they did all they could, but in vain. 

To persons like me—of a serious habit, —the catastrophe of this ill-fated man 
afforded as much food for reficction as the heads of the oxen he had eaten af- 
forded food for his carnivorous maw. I, and many others like me, reasoned 
with the soldiers upon the undue liberty this poor fellow had taken with his sto- 
mach, but we might as well have attempted to arrest the progress of a ship in 
full sail, with a fair wind and all her sails bent. The men were “bent” on eat- 
ing and drinking ; nothing could stop them, and in less than six weeks from the 
time I speak of, more than one-half were on the sick list 

The 88th, at this period, was commanded by Major Macgregor : he did all he 
could tocheck this terrible evil; but the jumor officers, being more intermixed 
with the soldiers, had a better opportunity of controlling them, and they thus ful- 
filled the minor as well as the major parts of the duty. I was, however, soon re- 
lieved (if relief it could be called) from any trouble on this score. My old wound 
broke out again, and a large abecess had formed on my left breast, but, by care 
and attention, I was in a few days as well as ever. This wound, which to me 





panions, and amongst them the young, and gay, and beautiful Catherine, I thought 


| 
| 


was a bore, must not be so to my readers, and I will not “bore” them with any 
further details on the subject. It nevertheless re-visited me twice afterwards ; 
once in Canada in 1814, and again in Paris in 1815. The aperture might be as 
large, each time, as an augur-hole; but my readers are not to “augur” from 
this, that I mean (as Colonel Trench, of the 74th, used to say when the same 
story was too often told) to give them the “ real screw !” : 

The country in the neighbourhood of Leomil, and between that 


town an 
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Che Alvion. 











Moimenta de Beira, is in the highest degree grand ; it moreover abounded in 
game, and those of the officers who were fond of their gun, or coursing, had 
ample opportunities of enyoying both. There was, however, one drawback which 
was an unpleasant one, and that was the vast number of wolves that infested the 
mountains. Those fierce animals were so terrific, when pressed by hunger, that 
n one mstance they serzed the head of a sheep, which was in a house, having 
nade their way under the door. The owner, hearing the cries of the animal, 
rushed to its assistance, and, catching bold of the hind legs, dragged it back, but 
the head and a part of the neck were carried away by the wolves. Another in- 
stance of their ferocity soon after occurred. A young child, who had wandered 
nto the street of a smal! village earlier than usual wes carried off and devoured 
by those animals; but this im no way damped the ardour of our sportsmen 
With a double-berrelled gun oo his shoslder, no one feared danger, though he 
night guard against it; and I never knew an instance of any one being attacked | 
by @ WOU, although we saw many in our sporting excursions } 
Our cantonments, by this time, the first week im February, had undergone so ! 
great a change for the better, that they miglit be really termed comfortable 
Chimneys had been constructed, and we were as well off as any set of men who 
iid put up with fair winter quarters. We contrived to get up a sort of ball | 
court, and we all, men and officers, amused ourselves at this game. ‘The Irish, I | 
elieve, stand unrivalled as hand-bal) players, and thus healthful exercise afforded 
the officers and soldiers much amusement. Sir John Keane often Jooked on, and 
elieve, though | will not say su positively, joined in the game. He, however, | 
approved of the means the officers of the 8&:h took to amuse their men, and it is | 
sttributable to those trifles that the soldiers of the “ Connaught Rangers’ were 
evoted to them officers and their colours 
ld shake their devotion to either 
ficers had a magical effeet 


Nothing—as has been seen— 
This line of conduct on the part of the | 
Those soldiere who were present at head-quarters 
never wished to leave it, altheugh severely drilled; and those who were in the 
rear, ether in depét or hospital, thought the hour would never arrive until they 


had again the happiness of being with their regiment 


The consequence was, 
that on the day of battle the Connaught Kangers” appeared nearly double the | 
mber of any other regiment 

From the time we were first settled in our present quarters we established an 
evening club, which was superintended by Misthress O'Neil, who was by this 
tume re-established in health We wished to have a regular mess, but that was | 

as the difficulty and expeuse of purchasing materials would have 

OO great, 80 we were necessitated to content ourselves with our evening 

which was a souree of great amusement and conviviality. It brought us 
gether each evening after our requisite duties to the soldiers had been gone | 
ough; and we had no sort of gambling; whist, our favourite game, was al 
way 


possit ie@, 


een t 


s played at a low rate,and each night was wound up by a supper of such | 
materials as could be procured. Our commanding officer, Major Macgregor, gave 
p his best room for our use, and, all things considered, our club was most com- 
fortable, and tended to keep up that feeling of harmony and action for which the 
Connanght Rangers” were so remarkable during the Peninsular War. In 1809, 
after the battle of Talavera, the 88th, while quartered at Campo Mayor, estab 
shed amess. This circumstance, trifling as it may appear, was nevertheless | 
attenced with a good deal of trouble and a heavy expense. I do not remember 
at any other regiment in the army did the same. In 1812, after the battle of 
Selamanca, the 88th established a splendid mess, for which the officers paid a 
high rate. Now the object of all this must be clear to any military man: it had | 
but one object, and one only—the keeping up a gentlemanly and social feeling | 
amongst the corps; and when, as has been said, such feelings did exist, will any | 
van give credit to the calamnies that have been attempted to be fastened upon 
the * Connaught Rangers.’ 
Sir John Keane was to dine with the regiment on St. Patrick's day. Even at 
s early period | was their caterer, although in a far different way from that in 
which [ am now employed: then I catered for their stomachs—their faim ; now 
! cater for their honour—their fame! At an early hour on the 15th of March, 
mounted on a good mule, with fifty dollars inmy pocket, I left my regiment on 
the route to the city of Viseu, with a carte blanche to do the best I could in the 
purchase of provisions. I was followed by my man Dan, who had for his as- 
stant, or coadjutor, as he styled him, my bat man, Jack Green, as handy a “ boy” 
as ever “listed” in the ranks of the “Connaught Rangers.” The mule they 
wok charge of was little inferior to the one I rode, but their pace was of necessi- | 
ty slower, as he was encumbered not only with a pair of panniers, destined to | 
carry the prog for our St. Patrick's dinner, but also with the weight of Dan and | 
ck, who arranged themselves in the best manner they could astrida his back. | 
Viseu is five leagnes from Leomil, but, as I knew the eountry tolerably well, [ 
struck out of the high road, and, crossing the mountains, reached the town somo 
hours betore my servants. Here I unexpoctedly met with a young officer of the 
regiment, of the name of Mills, who was on his way up to join the army, but, 
being Nothing 








ig taken ill with an attack of ague, was obliged to remain at Viseu 
could exceed his good natured attention, and through is means, both myself and 
party were made very comfortable, and by the time my two trusty servants had 
arrived, good beds and a remarkable good dinner were prepared for all. The ap- 
pearance of Dan Carsons and Jack Green astounded the servants, as likewing 
the men that composed the detachment commanded by Mr. Mills. There was 
something imposing in their demeanour as well as dress, to say nothing of their 
large whiskers, velvet waistcoats, bedecked with unmense silver Spanish buttons 
—God knows how got—and forage caps of no ordinary value, which at one pe- 
nod might have perhaps graced the head of some General or Colonel in the | 
Imperial Army. Although their appearance was imposing, the reader may rest | 
assured that it would be no easy matter to impose on them. Dan, after saluting 
his officer and, I might add, host, turned to the “ green-horns,”’ and desired them 
to look to the mules, and see that they were well fed; and “ My boy,” said he, 
turning to Mill's batman, “iv you're short iv forrage, wait until afther night falls, 
and we can go out and stale a thrifle for the bastes.”’ But he was informed that 
there was an abundance provided, and in short, that there was nothing wanting 
He then came up to me, and said, “ Now, Sir, that we are aisy about ourselves 
and the poor bastes, would you allow me to go down the town for about half an | 
hour, for I've a mighty great notion of paying a visit to a girl that was civil to | 
me in this same town, before we were on the rethrate to the lines, last autumn | 
wasa twelvemonth; she wouldn't come then, but I think I'll do something with | 
her this time in spite of her ould father.” I told Danthat he should have the | 
congé he asked, but that he ought to recollect he hadawife. “ Tobesure J do,” | 
replhed Dan, “ but does she always remimber that she has ahusband’” Seeing 
that Dan was bent on making a conquest, I acquiesced, and he left me The | 
young soldiers were happy in being allowed to take care of our mules, who fared | 
as well as ourselves, and to say the truth, we all fared well. The merits of 
weveral canadas of mulled wine were discussed ere we retired to rest, and at an | 
tatly hour next morning I proceeded to the market 





Viseu is a good town, one of the best in Portugal, and the shops are abundant- 
y supplied with such commodities as would suit the taste of a general buyer 
Brazi! sugar, nearly as white as snow, green tea at a cheap price, cloths of every | 
lesecription, and a rich assortment of Braganza shawls, so much prized in England, 
were severally named to us as we passed the different shops ; but Dan, who | 
was, or at least made himself, spokesman on the occasion, shrugged up his | 
shoulders and replied to each, “ No, senor, me no care the chocolate, nor the | 
sggera, nor the shawla; me care the peché.” An old man, the proprietor of | 
the shop before which we stood, addressed me in tolerable good English and said | 
he had what we wanted. As he said this he cast a look of reproach upon Dan, | 
shich I did not at the moment understand; but 1 entered into conversation with 
tum before I entered his shop, and found him to be a well-informed pleasant old | 
fe} ow 

As I was about to cross his threshold, my man seized my arm, saying, with a 
tignificant nod—* Don't go next or nigh him ; he’s an ould blackguard, and only | 
wants to thrick us out of our money !” } 
I told “ Dan,” if he cheated us it was our own faults, as our eyos were as open | 
his shop-door, and there could be no great harm in going in 
“ Why, Sir,” rejoined Dan, “ isn’t it fish you want, end is it into an old grocer’s 
shop you'd go to be afther looking for it’ I tell you, again, some of us will be 
sorry iv we have anything to say to that ould vilhain, and I’ve a mighty strong | 
Jea that we'll make a kettle of fish ov it before we part.” 

Despite of Dan's remonstrance I entered the shop; but, in place of the fish I | 
tought for (good mallet and trout), nothing was to be seen but dried Newfound- | 
land ling' J explained to the old shopkeeper the description of fish I wanted, | 


Ev) 


; 


tad that, although his stock was very good in its kind, we had an abundance of it | ing, good drinking, and was possessed of a quantity of plate. 


a the head quarters of may regiment. 
While we were in conversation, Dan got behind the counter of the shop, and 


when I tarned round to take leave of the old man, and proceed to the market, I | 


observed my servant in deep conversation with one of his daughters The old 
frocer was enraged, and, jumping up on the counter, struck a blow at Dan that 
nearly floored him; bat Dan gave him a “‘counter” hit that balanced matters by 
putting the pagnacious old fellow into his own scale 
I felt greatly irritated at seeing my servant so unworthily treated, and with 
much heat demanded of the Portuguese why he presumed to act so towards a 
British soldier. But the mystery was soon unravelled. The daughter of the 
Portuguese shopkeeper was the self-same “ girl” that was so “ civil” to Dan on 
the * rethreate,” by which means he had, some how or other, contrived to make 
the old man a grandfather before he expected it. To remonstrate further would 
have been fatile, so I conducted my man out of the house, and having condoled 
"ith the Portuguese on the “ untoward event,” wished him and his daughter a very 
d morning 
When we got outside of the door, Dan turned to me and said—* Well, Sir, you 
I was right about that ould thief, but you wouldn't listen to me, and now you 
sae I know the ins-and-outs of it!” 


, " + as 
ale no remerk—it would have been useless to do so; and we soon reach- 


| cers, and best soldiers in the British Army—Captain Robert Nickle. 
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There I found an abundance of what I most wished for 
I purchased a number of fine mullet, some hens and fowls, and a variety 


ed the market-place 
—fish 


_of other matters which I thought requisite to garnish our table the following day, 


and I dispatched my two trusty servants on their route some hours before I depart- 


| ed myself. 


Being mounted on a superb mule, I did not mind much what road I took, but 
struck across the mountains above Leomil, bordering on Moimenta de Beira. Be- 
fore I reached the passes | so well knew, it became dark, and! lost my way. On 
reaching a small village, 1 was informed by the peasants that I was still two 
leagues from Leomil, had a bad and difficult country to traverse before | could 
reach the road, and that the mountains were infested with wolves. I was aware 
that the latter part of their report was but too true; and when they told me the 
name of thew village, which I had shot near before,I was convinced that my 
knowledge of the country by night was not quite as perfect as in broad day. The 
peasants endeavoured to make me remain where I was for that night; but not- 
withstanding their offers of hospitality, I preferred taking my chance with the 


| wolves than the certainty of being half-devoured by fleas, a commodity with which 
| their houses were amply stocked 


I therefore determined to proceed, as | was 
anxious to reach home ; and I bad no great fear of an attack, as 1 was well 
mounted, with a case of pistols in my holsters, and my sabre at my side. I left 


, the reins loose on the neck of my mule, who, with wonderful sagacity, made her 


way through the different passes. We had nearly reached the high road without 
meeting any obstacle, save the different glens we were obliged to pass, when all 


, of a sudden the mule became alarmed, and bounding to the right and left made it 


difficult for me to keep my saddle. The distant cry of wolves soon, however, 


| explained the cause of her uneasiness; and although I pressed on at as rapid a 


pace as the nature of the country would admit of, I found that the pack were pal- 
pably gaining on me 

I was within a few yards of the high road, when three ringleaders of the pack 
came close to me. ‘Twoof them attacked my mule behind, while the other made 
a spring at her throat, and the remainder were coming rapidly into the field of bat- 
tle, for so in fact it was. 1 discharged one of my pistols at the foremost, but 
whether I wounded him or no | cannot say—for, to speak candidly, | looked with 


| More anxiety to secure a safe retreat than the honour of a splendid victory ; and 


I can affirm, without the slightest qualm ofconscience, that mine on this night was 
never surpassed—ain rapidity, at least—in either ancient or modern times. Moreau 
was celebrated for his retreat through the Black Forest—Wellington for his to 
the lines of Torres Vedras—but what was the disparity of numbers in either case 
to what I had to contend against! Neither of those great men had more than 
three to one opposed to them, while I had—if 1 may judge from the howling of 


| the reverve, and the daring of the advance —fifleen to two! for my mule must 


have her share in the exploit, because had it not been for her | firmly believe | 
should have never had an opporiunity of relating what took place on the nigh¢ | 
speak of. Ina word, never was mortal man nearer being devoured. 

The rest of the story is easily told. At length I reached the high road leading 
to Leomil. I gave my mule a touch of the rowels of my spurs, which might have 
been dispensed with, for she, poor thing, was to the full as anxious as myself to 
quicken our pace. In Jess than balf an hour I reached the head-quarters of the 
* Connaught Rangers,” and no man, I will venture to say, ever rejoined his corps 
with greater pleasure than I did mine on that occasion. 

On arriving at my billet I enquired if my maa Dan had safely brought his car- 
go to port, and having received an answer in the affirmative from himself, | order- 
ed him to provide me something to eat. He told me all was ready, that he had a 
stewed galphinia (by which he meant a pullet, but which turned out to be an old 
hen, and might have been, from her hardness, the mother of many clutches of 
chickens), 4 piece of ham, and six quarteilos of mulled wine! The latter part of 
the bill of fare, appeared so strongly contrasted with the first, that | asked Dan 
why be had so badly “ sized his company.” 

“Why, Sir,” he replied, “you know that Jack Green is the man that always 
manages the dhrink, and I the dinner; so says I to Jack, ‘see that,there’s nothin 
wantin, for you know that our master will be could whin he comes home—and 
that we're could ourselves! So,’ says I, ‘Jack, see that you have enough in 
wine ; and, sure,’ says I, ¢ it’s a’most Pathrick’s mornin, and mightn't we as well 
d’hroun our shamorick now as thin! ‘By Gob,’ says Jack, ‘I agree with you 
intirely,’ and upon the same he put down the pannilla with the wine, and whin | 
tould him just now how you were all but ate by the wolves,—* Och! murther,’ 
says be, ‘I'll putdown more!’ ‘ Don't do that,’ says I, until you hear more from 
ma!’ So, Sir, shall I let him have his own way this time!” 

It was manifest, notwithstanding Dan's elaborate explanation, that both ‘vo and 
Jack Green had determined to make 4 hole in my pig-skin of wine; and, as it was 
totally under their control, I thought it better to acquiesce with a good grace, and 
make a merit of necessity. I told Dan that I wished them to make thomeelves 
comfortable, and I have little doubt that they did so, as he told me at parting—af- 
ter having given me a fair share of the mulled wine—that they would do so, “in 
honour iv theday.” [ soon went to bed, soon fell asleep, and at an early hour 
next morning awoke, and bent my steps towards our club-room, for the purpose 
of having « (éte-a-téte with Misthres O'Neil on the subject of our dinner. I found 
all things right, the fish coo! and fresh, the hams eafe and sound, and the turkeys 
in proper trin ; but I observed in place of the three turkeys which | bought, that 
five were in the kitchen | asked my batman, Jack Green, how this addition took 
place ' 

“Why, you see, Sir,” said Jack, “I thought when we bought the first three, 
that the other two we left looked mighty lonely after them, so ] bought thom also, 
and I got them at less than half the price you paid for the rest.” 

I am not prepared to say that there was not “ fowl-play" on this occasion, but 
as Jack accounted scrupulously to the vintner for the money he was entrusted 
with, I asked no questions. 

The hour for dinner at length arrived, and the dinner was a good one; and I 
say it was such, although I was the person thet provided it. The fish was excel- 
lent, the fowl of the best quality, and to any one who has ever had the good for- 
tune to taste a Lamego ham, it would be but superfluous to descant on the merits 
of so delicate a morsel. For the beef and mutton I can't say much, but the wine 
was of the best quality. I had taken particular care on this essential point, and 
went to a convent where my friend Graham, with his Portuguese regiment, were 
quartered, and,through his interest, prevailed on the priests to send us some of their 
own best. In saying this I need not say more in praise of the wine, as it is well 
known those gontlemen never kept, for their own use, one drop of any wine that 
was not of the best quality. 

The dinner went off well, the attendance wae good, and we were all a* happy 
as any corps could wish to be; but our doctor O'Reily being « little * Bacchi 
plenus,” mistaking a veranda for the door, walked out of it and fell, uninjured, 
about fifteen feet! The spot in which he happened to fall, fortunately was a 
soft one, and he himself, being a little moist, escaped as by 4 miracle, without any 
mishap. Next morning I examined the spot, and was struck with astonishment 
at the exactness of the impression his features had left. Had he sat to have his 
likeness taken, and underwent the troublesome process of having his face daubed 
over with paste, it could not have been more perfect, and thus in a second of me, 
without any trouble to himself, he performed what would have cost him @ full half 
hour at least with a great deal of annoyance into the bargain, had he regularly al- 
lowed a sculptor to take his bust. He had no doubt tasen his wine without mea- 
sure, and it isclear that the wine, or the effects of it, had taken his “ measure,” 
and made him “ measure" his length on the heap of mud upon which he fortu- 
nately fell, and it was in this instance ‘ measure for measure.”’ 

Major Macgregor, who commanded the 88th up to this period, now left us on 
leave, and was succeeded in the command by one of the most gentlemanlike offi- 
Sir John 
Keane, as I have before said, commanded the brigade, Sir Edward Packenham 
the division ; and from the period of our arriving at our quarters at Leomil, until 
our leaving it on our advance towards Vittoria, we had not one single syllable of 
annoyance with either our Brigadier or Major-General, or do I believe we had as 
much 4s one court-martial in the battalion: and this embraced @ period of more 
than #ix months. 

A general court-martial was ordered to assemble at Lamego for the trial of 
some officers and soldiers, and | amongst others of the 88th was called upon to 
attend, but it so happened that none of us were required, and our stay at Lamego 
was a mere lounge. We were admirably billetted, and the house in which I was 
quartered belonged to a Padré, and, as 4 matter of course, was excellent in ec 
commodation of every kind. The old man, like all priests, wae fond of good eat- 
My quarter was 
therefore deemed the best rendezvous for our party, which consisted of siz, myself 
included. . 

The old priest was a kind-hearted and good man, but very fond of bis bottle, 
and violently passionate when heated by wine. He either dined with us or passed 


|s portion of each evening in our company during my «tay at Lamego ; and upon one 


of those days we had a few friends to dine with us,—Hay, of the Staff, Hem- 
ming and O’Reily, of the 44th, Nickle and Mahon, of the 88th, and some others. 
The Padré on this occasion made a proud display of his plate, al! of which he 
gave in charge to me, and I made a transfer of the “ trust-property '’ to my man 
| servant, Dan Carsons, and my batman, Jack Green. We passed a most delight- 
ful, evening. Nickle sang some of his best songs, and two or three glees were 
well executed. ‘The old priest, whose voice was a decided bass, gave us some 
| fine specimens of his musical powers, and Anna, a beautiful Spanish girl, who was 
{ under the protection of Hay, sang several songs, accompanying herself on the 
guitar, which so delighted the priest that he not only became intoxicated with 


f circumstance ; for, 
ine: and he bed just taken a sufficient quanti- | the entire ship’s crew would have lived to narrate the 
musit, but what was worse, with wine; and he just taken a 4 | they not been called in but a few minutes before, all inevitably would ~~ = 
crushed by the mass of ice on which they had just been labouring. s 


ty tomake him extremely cautious ; he therefore left the room for the purpose of 
looking over his plate, and we were making merry in his absence, when of « sud 


arate hted and drifted along. 
den the door was flang open, and the Padré rushed into the room in @ storm of | separated from her she ng ~ 
rage. He thas addressed us :—“ Senhores! eu tenho perdido a minha prata! e | up, her stern posts having been carried away from the six foot mark, as well 


i 


estou roubado! De seis garfos e cinco colheres—mas eu nio penso qu’l sirga 
aigum dos senhores (a Deos nad agrade '), mas eu suponho um dos vossos mMocos, 
e principalmente hum de’elles, que se chama Joao, que as tira guardado, sem du- 
vida, pois he muito desestrado !"’ 

Now, it was clear from this barangue that the priest thought he bad lost some 
of his plate, and his pointed language against Jodo showed too plainly that he was 
the person suspected ; but as many of my readers may not be sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the Portuguese language to understand fully the meaning of what 
the Padré said, J will enlighten them on this knotty point, and give the pith and 
marrow of his speech. It was thus ;— 

“Gentlemen, I have lost some plate! I have been regularly robbed! Six 
forks and five spoons are gone , but not for a moment suppose that I think any of 
you were the culprits (God forbid that I should!); but I suspect some of those 
lads in the kitchen, and one in particular, called Jack! He has, without doubt 
mislaid them ; and T am aware, from experience of him, that he is very un- 
handy !" 

It is merely necessary to say again that this same Jack, or as the priest loftily 
denominated him, Joao, was my own confidential man, Jack Green. From the 
time I first joined the Connaught Rangers to the present, | had six servants or 
batmen killed in action, and most unquestionably if what the priest now charged 
my present man with was true, he did not deserve to be in the land of the living. 
I, however, doubted the charge; but before sifting it too closely | attempted to 
reason with the priest, but he was too much intoxicated, and in too great 
passion to listen to reason. It was in vain that I requested he would tranquilize 
himself; in vain that I told him that the spoons and forks should be forthcoming ; 
that he had no cause for alarm, but it was all to no purpose ; his rage rather in- 
creased than diminished, and no words of mine could, in the slightest degree, 
pacify him. His shirt collar was open (which was a fortunate circumstance, as 
otherwise, I do think he would have been suffocated), and he was in that state 
he resembled more a devil incarnate than a teacher of the gospel. He was, 
moreover, greatly intoxicated, and was in that ungovernable state that much per- 
plexed us all as to what we should do with him. 

The little Spanish girl laughed at him, and rattled her “ castinettas" in his 
ears, which nearly set him out of his senses; but again turning to me, as I t ried 
in vain to soothe him, ** Vos falais muito bien, Senhor, e miuto politicamente, 
porem que’ s‘que isso me fas, qundo ainda eu néa tenho mais a.minba prata 1” 

His last sally amounted to this:—‘* You speak very well, Sir, and with much 
politeness, but how does all that benefit me while as yet | am deficient of my 
spoons and forks?” * Go," said Nickle to me, in his own quiet way, ‘‘and see 
whatall this means. There must be some mistake. I was about to leave the 
room when the eye of the priest caught me. It was fortunate for me it was 
not his hand!“ Principalmente um!" said he, as he raised his finger considera 
bly beyond his eyebrows. This motion was like the evolution of a fugleman in 
front of a regiment, who gives the time to those who are to follow his motions. 
Yet annoyed as I was at the slur attempted to be cast upon my servant, I made 
no reply, but proceeded to the kitchen to inquire into the affair. The first per- 
son I encountered was my man Dan, who was in the act of delivering over to my 
charge the plate that he and Jack Green had been entrusted with. I asked the 
cause of the uproar with the priest, and how it was that he said bis spoons and 
forks bad been missing! 

“Missin is it?’ said Dan; “ why thin, to tell you the plain truth, the priest is 
too fond ov ‘ miss-ing,”’ and too fond ov hisd’hrop; and i’dst these girls that 
puts him all asthray—and hia things too; and whin he upbraided Jack in the re- 
gard iv the spoons, ‘ Sir,’ says Jack, ‘the’re all here, and 1'll count thim out to 
your reverince.’ ‘You may put them in your , says the ould thief iva 
priest! But Jack knew betther how to bemean himself to the clargy than the 
priest did to hin, and upon the same he asked his blessin,’ and ids’t what the 
ould vilhain tould him that he might go and be d—d!"" This was enough for me. 
I had satisfied myself that all was as it should be, as far at least as regarded the 
garfos and colheres, and | returned to my frends, and to my great satisfaction and 
ielicf found the Padré fast asleep in his chair. We did not disturb him; and 


after passing 4 most agreeable night, left the old man to dream about his imaginary 
lose. 
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RETURN OF CAPTAIN BACK. 
From the Liverpool Journal of Sept. 16. 

Captain Back, the commander of her Majesty's ship Terror, who, it will be 
remembered, went out in June, 1836, has at length returned from his perilous 
enterprise. The hardships endured, and the obstacles encountered and triumphed 
over, by the commander and his crew, were almost incredible ; and, indeed, their 
return after an absence of twelve months, the greater part of the time hemmed 
in by one impassable sheet of ice, appears all but miraculous. ‘The following 
affecting and interesting narrative of their sufferings is taken from the Dublin 
Freman's Journal :— 

On Sunday night last the Terror put in at Lough Swilly in almost sinking eon- 
dition, the men incessantly labouring at the pumps, and the hull of the vessel 
secured by chains and cables to keep her together. It appears that she was en- 
compaswud Dy the ico at the latter end of August, 1836, at which time crew 
consisted of, sixty souls, including officers, who were at times exposed to the 
most imminent perils from the constant concussion of huge mases of ice, which 
were dashed against the vessel with tremendous violence, threatening either a 
violent and sudden death, or, in the event of escape from this d , slow but 
certain destruction by the appalling means of famine and cold. ved of 
fresh provisions or vegetables of any kind, disease sp'ead amongst them with a 
rapidity only equalled by its virulence ; twenty-five of the crew were 
afflicted by that well known scourge of that latitude, the scurvy, to which three 
of them fell victims—-Donaldson, the gunner; a seaman named James Walker ; 
and Alexander Young, # marine. No efforts on the part of the medical gentlo- 
inen who attended them could avert the consequences ; and oppressed by an ao- 
cumulation of sufferings which they were unable to endure, they died under thé 
disease. ‘The vessel lay in that perilous position for four months, drifting to and 
fro near Cape Comfort; then driven the current of ice along 
Island, as far as Sea Horse Point, off Baffin ; then at the merey of the wind and 
tide, through Hudson's Straits, by Charles Island, along the Labrador coast. Om 
the 6th of August, they passed Resolution Island. 

From the 20th of September, they lay surrounded, exposed to all the horrore 
of tke arctic climate, with the thermometer 40 degrees below zero, until the ice- 
commenced breaking up in February, 1837. On the 15th of March, they expe- 
rienced the greatest shock they had yet encountered, a mountain of ice striking 
the ship with the utmost violence, and rending away every intermediate barrier, 
without the slightest perceptible effort. The decks were obliged to be lashed to 
cach other to prevent them seperating and the planks rising from their fasten- 
ings; the stern posts, dead wood, and afterpart of the keel were knocked away: 
In consequence of the repeated collisions, the water gained on the ship, and she 
was shaken from stem to stern; a chain cable was passed round her to keep her 
together, the men constantly at the puinps to keep out the water, which at ome 
time rose seven feet in the hold. Every exertion was being made at this time to 
prevent her falling to pieces—men and officers all emulous, and working as labo- 
riously as they could, knowing their safety depended on the result of their exer- 
tions. So unremitting and fatiguing were the toils they endured, that all were 
excoriated more or less. : : 

The ship was built purposely for the expedition, being eight feet in depth 
through the bow and stera, two feet seven inches in the sides, with five addi- 
tional bulk heads athwart ships, of four inch oak planks; and two extra fore- 
and-aft ones of the same thickness, two feet from the side, each side filled op 
with twenty five tons of coals, for further strength and security. 

By the iunpetus of the ice the bow was lifted clean out of the water as far aft 
a» the mainmast ; her stern, as far as the sevenfoot merk, was placed in the same 
predicament. In this condition she continued for 100 dayr. At the expiration 
of that time they got a 35 foot ice saw, worked by shears, and commenced the 
fatiguing operation of cutting through the bulk of ice under her, measuring m. 
thickness more than 30 feet On the 11th of Joly they had completed so much 
of their task as but two orthree feet at the stern remained, when she righted. 
Immediately on this they made sail on the vessel, but a tremendous wedge: 
remained stuck to her starboard side, between her fore and main chains, and they 
were compelled to have recourse to the saw again, not being able to free themselves 
by any other method. By means of purchases applied to the vast lump it rose 
from under the bottom ae it was freed, and according to the laws of 
floated above the water, being the lighter body, throwing the vessel on her beam 
ends, beeling her over fully twenty seven degrees, the water pouring in in alarming 
quantities and with frightful rapidity. All hands without distinction were wnme= 
diately called in requisition ; some proceeded to saw through the piece of ice, 
the cause of this fresh misfortune, and some ran to the pumps. — 

With unremitting labor they continued these fatiguing but indispensable opere- 
tions until five o'clock on the morning of the 14th, when the men were so totally 
exhausted and dispirited by their incessant exertions, that they could work ne 
longer, having to this period eut through to within ten feet. They were then . 
called im for rest and refreshment. They bad not been more than @ quarter of an 
hour removed from the work when # sudden disruption of the ice took place, and 
the mass separated from ite bed, crashed with terrific violence against the 
side, tearing to pieces the lashings and spar) that intervened to protect 
against this casualty, which had, in some degree, been foreseen ; 
shores or logs, and three and-a-balf inch ropes, were snapped like 
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and, but for the mereiful interposition of Providence, not a single being out 
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A temporary rudder was fitted. 
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the dead wood broken off, her stern frame so shaken that her run had to be « 
cured by 2} and 3) inch ropes, stores, and screw bolts, and when fairly got to sea, 
4 stream chain was passed round her three feet before the mizen mast, end 
another abaft the mizen mast. In the carly part of the passage home, across the 


The Orange assassins will not repeat thei noon day murders, nor the Orange | 
| magistrate be longer able to screen delinquents and criminals belongmg to their 
All the offices of the state will be, as the law intends they should be, 


—— eS =—= 


facuion 
equally open to all, without any other distinction but that of fitness and capacity 


Atlantic, they fortunately experienced mild weather, but sulmequently it became | Turbulence will continue to be restrained, and legal redress for injuries will be 
rather unfavourable, and the ship began to leak very fast. At one period, when | subst tuted for the * wild justice of revenge F me 
‘ ” it re ; vices of the vsent ministry in the 

it hecame necessary to take the men from the pumps for about twenty minutes But, above all, and before all, let the services of the present ministry “ayer 
cause of the fair and honest education of the people Le properly estimpatec, U1 


during which they were occupied in shortening sail, the carpenter reported six 
to seven feet water in the hold. Jn an instant there was arush to the pumps, and | 
all hands were busily engaged at them until they arrived at their destination, At 
first they directed their course to the Orkneys; but the wind proving adverse 
they bore up for Lough Swilly, where they arrived on Sunday night, after hard- | in Jreland 
ships and dangers almost unparalleled committed by them _ cb eagea. 
They had but twice seen the natives—once on their entrance to the Frozen the criminal calendare are nearly blanks, and the gaols neary empty 
Straits, and once at thew departure. On both occassons they trafficked with them 
and to profitable account it would seem, an old prece of iron producing skins in 
abundance, and those who had no. this commodity to offer were willing to barter 
thew cluldren for even 4 less article of value, if possible When first immured | 
up in the ice, they got up some plays and masquerades, but the cold and dangers | 
which momentarily threatened them with destruction, put all idea of amusement | 
out of the question; and as the slip was h urly exposed to shocks that left her 
continued safety 4 matter of the utmost surprise, the provieions were kept on 
deck, and the boats lowered ready for any emergency On emering the harbour 
of Lough Swilly the exhausted crew could ecarce remain one moment longer at | which we cesire and insist upon as our undoubted r 
the pumps, their unremitting labour at whieh bad secured ther safety. The | Louk at the other side of the picture, and see in what state we should be if the 
hoard | Orange J ories were once more in power 
Ju the first place, we should get from them no legisiative measures of relief j 
to reform our | 


man who thinks he can adequately descrive the services upon Uiis 





can. I pity the 
subject of the present ministry to Jreland 

Jet any man look at what Lord Mulgrave’s government has already achieved 
‘The Orangemen of the north are restrained ; few outrages are now | 
‘The Whiteboys of the south are extinguished or tranquil- 


| lised. 

The outrages and crimes of agrarian disturbers, which, with litte interruption, 
for @ century, disfigured and disgraced [reland, are no more heard of than if they 
heard of only in the calumnious fictions and inventions of 


never existed, or are 
and 


the Orange I Ory press 
o much of peace and harmony a8 now exist have been unknown since the first 


All Ireland is being tranquillised and concisated 


introduction of British domination 

‘There is no difficulty in seeing that it is the firet duty of every honest Irish 
man to give every possible support to such an adininistration, even should they 
be prevented by the ‘Tory faction from carrying into effect the legal amelorations 


ght 


coast guard, on being apprised of their distressing condition, immediately 
ed the vessel, and affordcd most timely relief to the worn out mariners ; 
Majesty's cutter Wickham, entering soon after, sent twenty of her men for the 
same purpose. They endeavoured to beach her, but, unable to effect their pur 
pose, were obliged to leave her, having her main deck housing thruismed under 
her bottom. Seven of the sick were seut unmediately on shore, where they are bills lo aggravate every existing evil 

being treated with the utmost humanity and attention by the hospitable and | ‘The Orange Tory faction, if in power once again, would restore thei arms to 
generous islanders. | the Orangemen, and allow them to bathe , them again with impunity in Catho 
would appoint to the magistracy every hery partisan who is not at 
would gvonuaNnisé the police, and stimulate that 


and her 
They would bring in no bill to abolish tithes-—-no bill 
no bill to extend the nght to vote, or to disembatrass that nght | 


but they would bring im | 


not one 
COTpota! tons 
| from its present vexatious and oppressive restrictions 


i lic blood 


| present 16 the commission 


INELL TO THE IRISH PEOPLE. ee oe ee 


MR. O'CO! | 
Mr. O'Connell has issued a loug address to the people of Ireland, in which he | man guilty of an approach to (he 
enters into a review of what he describes as “the struggle which the Tory-Con- | would sclect for the bench (miscalled that of justice) every impetuous, audacious, 
servative faction in England, with ten thousand clergymen swelling their train | and brazen faced pattinan, who, atthe bar or in Parliament, tay distinguieh hin 
and instigating their worst passions, are making to trample Ireland once again in | self by calumnious invective and bigoted hostility to the Catholic people of Ire- 
the dust, and to restore every iniquity, however sanguinary, every injustice, how | land 
ever revolting.” He then proceeds to consider in what consists the power of that| Let u 
combination which exists in favour of Ireland; and at the head of it, duty, as well | if the Orange ‘Tory party had it in their power to nominate @ mayority of the 
as respect(ul inclination, demands of him that he should place the Queen twelve judges!!! 
“In the first place, he says, Ler Majesty belongs, in the maternal line, to afam-| One thing in beyond any doubt—that we have arrived at a period when a union | 
ily remarkable for good sense The conduct of her Ulustrious mother during the | between Keformers of every class is the best, the truest, the only safe policy. Our | 
trying period which has elapsed since the Princess Victoria became presumptive | ‘Tory enemies of the reform of any profitable abuse, are combined 
heir to the crown, proves her powerful intellect. The Duchess of Kent will | as one man. What will become of usif we are dieunited, and jarring, and quar- 
never get sufficient credit for the tact and sound discretion with which, whilst she | relling among ourselves! ‘The despotic ‘Tory faction is almost too strong for us 
never shrunk from observing unobtrusively the line of polities adopted in hos life even when we are combined; we have only to disunite in order to do their work, 
ume by ber lamented husband, the Duke of Kent, she still preserved herself and fight thew battle, and secure to them the victory 
her daughter perfectly free from the workings of any party whatever, and from | J, therefore, in addressing the people of Ireland, whose public virtue deserves 
the almost inevitable tendency of Courts to countenance anti-popular and despo- | the honour of having the full vial of ‘Tory calumny and falsehood poured out 
tic principles. Her brother, also, the uncle of the Queen, displayed similar good ' 





would encourage faction, and discountenance every 


semblance of liberality But, above ail, 


only reflect what would be the state of security to property or to life 


enemies, tie 





upon it, and of richly receiving the praise of Ue good in every nation—in ad 
sense, a6 well during the lifetime of the Princess Charlotte as since he became the dressing the people of Ireland through the public press, I may, therefore, be per 
King of Belgium, He is, | believe, the most popular monarch on the continent | mitted to extend my humble advice to British Reformers, and to conjure them to 
of Kurope, and his true wisdom in refusing to allow a most slanderous press to be ) Unanimnity 
prosecuted by law, and having it met ouly by argument, places him bigh indeed | Let me inpress upon their minds, uf I can, the folly of dissension Of what 
in the scale of the few truly wise who have governed the earth. ‘Thus, therefore, | value is it to abuse the Whigs or to revile them, for not having gone far enough | 
we have a right to expect that the Queen, belonging to such a family, will bave | wi the last Parliament’ What beneficial end can be obtained by quarrelling with 
the natural intelleet to understand that she can have no interest in the oppression | the past, or refusing to take all they will give us iftheycan! Shall we get more 
of Ireland, but that, on the contrary, good sense will show ber that the highest from the ‘Tories! Are the Tories disposed to make any concession to reform 
interests of her reign-—its prosperity and glory —require that there should not be a | Clearly not Why, then, should honest and intelligent men hesitate between 
different and worse system of law in Ireland than im other portions of the British | those who would give us nothing additional—nay, who would, if they could, 
donunions In the second place, the education the Queen has received, requires lake away every popular advantage we have acquire |—and those who have al- 
us to believe that she must desire that [reland should have equal justice with Eng- | ready given us mue h, and are ready, if they can, to give us something more 
land and Scotland. She cannot have any prejudices against her Irish subjects. It | Believe me it is wretched policy to refuse to assist in obtaming any instalment of 
is, tudeed, time that such prejudices should be abandoned everywhere. They cer- | the national debt of justice, especially a8 every portion acquired, however small, 
tainly have at present no existence upon the throne of these realms. In the third 
place, all the acts of the Queen, since she has at a fortunate moment ascended the 
tarone, speak trumpet-tongued her conviction, that justice, equal justice, should 
be done to Ireland. The letter of Lord J. Russell to Lord Mulgrave, the very terms 
of which, if she did not dictate, she cestainly approved, places beyond demonstra 
tion her wise and benevolent intentions towards Ireland, When I come to sug 
gest the course | should advise, 1 beg of the Irish people to recollect these twu | present Minwters against the unquestionable enemies of all reform 
facts :——F iret, ‘That never yet, until the present day, was there one emgle English If British Reformers of all classes will thus onite—if they would im every coun- 
Sovereign who did not hate, or despise, or entertain both seotiments conjowtly, | ty, and city, form a Reform Club or Society—if they clamoured by thew public 
| 


increases the power to acquire the remainder 

I would, then, respectfully, but carnestly, press upon all reformers to combine 
in support of the present Ministry, and to enable them, if that be possib'e, to ex 
tend reform to the utmost length they will go with us, recollecting that those 
who refuse to go even the ministerial length with us are the very persons whom 
we shall aesist into the power of refusing us a//, if we do not support the Queen's 


towards the Irish people, Secondly, That we have at length, blessed be God, a | meetings and petitions for further reform—if they attended to the registry, and to the 
Sovereign on the throne, free from passions and prejudices against us, and deter | correction of erroneous opinions, and the retutation of false statements—if, in 
mined to treat us precisely as her English aud Scotch subjects are treated. ‘This | short, the Reformers were up and stirring against the common enemy 
is all we ask or desire. | dering, peculating, bigoted ‘Tory faction—il, animated by the spirit not of paltry 
“ Having thus placed the Queen at the head of the combination favourable to | discontent or acrimonious resentment against the Whigs, but of genuine and high 
Ireland, I next gratefully rank ber Majesty's Ministers in the same category minded love of constitutional freedom, the Keformers of all classes would unit 
“It is impossible to doubt the sincerity of the zeal of Lord Mulgrave to con | In nergy, exertion, and combined strength, the proposed advantages of the Re 
duct the administration of public affairs in Ireland with the strictest impartiality and | form Bill would be realised, the necessary ameliorations im our institutions would 
justice. If the administrative were the only function of government, we should | be secured, and the traffickers in corruption, bribery, bigotry, be banished for ever 
be content as we are ; but, however practically useful, it cannot be permanently | from power and authority. 
so unless legislative ameliorations are added to administrative usefulness When I call upon Reformers to support the present Ministry, let me ask them, 
is it nothing tokeep the Queen out of the hands of our ancient enemies, the 
Tories’ Is it nothing to keep her mind perfectly free from the poisonous in- 
| fluence of ‘Tory opinions and Tory principles! Have not all the people of these 
realms a deep interest in allowing her judgment to be matured im the society of 
those who recognize popular rights, desire just reforms and deem sovereign power 
only a trust for the good of the people. 


eatin 
COALITION OF PATIES. 


the plun 


** As to these, can we for a moment doubt the mtentions of the Melbourne ad 
ministration! We may, indeed, doubt their power to afford us legislative relief, 
because the House of Lords stands in the way of every measure in any agree 
useful tolreland ; but it is not, 1 think, possible forhuman folly, even were hu- 
tan folly accompanied by that which readers it at one and the same time most 
mischievous as well as ludicrous —that is, ‘Goon INTENTIONS ,’—it is not possi 
ble, I say, for the worst possible species of human folly to go the length of doubt- 
ing the purity and sincerity of the desire and determivation of the present minis. | 
ters to do all the good they ean for Ireland.” From Bell's Messenger 

Mr. O'Connell then considers the nature and quantity of opposition Ireland has | [After alluding to the visit of the King and Queen of the Belgians, the Messen 
yet to meet with before her demands will be satistied. He shows the array of | ger proceeds. } 
bigotry and of aristocratic influence on the one hand and the mass of intelligence | It would be most absurd to contend that the King and Queen of the Belgians 
on the other, and counsels Ireland to expedite the end by a steady support of the | have done anything improper in visiting their niece and sister, and that whatever 
government which has already done so much for her. friendly counsel they might please to give in the daily intercourse of relationship 

Mr. O'Connell's view of the present crisis, and of the necessary policy to be | with each other, the ministers or public can have any just reason to complain. It 
adopted, may in short be summed up in the following extracts -— | is entirely natural that a prince and uncle, experienced as circumstances have ren- 

The forces on both sides are these— We have for “ Justice to Ireland’ — | pered King Leopold, should be willing to assist his niece in a case of unquestion- 

‘The Court. | able difficulty, and it is equally natural and probable that his advice should be wel- 

The Ministers. | come and acceptable. 

‘The Irish nation. The first question, therefore, is, what are the obvious difficulties of her Ma- 

‘The majority of the Scotch constituency. jesty’s present situation ; and the second is, what, under such circumstinces, may 

‘The majority of the English constituency. | be reasonably assumed to be the counsels of her royal visitors! A third, and 

A numerous portion of the country constituency ; being, however, a minority of | still more important question will remain,—in what may we expect that it will all 
the whole in the counties. | terminate! What will most probably be the practical result! A very brief ex- 

There are ranged against doing “ Justice to Ireland "— | amination of these questions will go far to bring us acquainted with the critical 

The Lords. | situation in which our beloved Sovereign finds herself in the very commencement 

A large number, being yet a minority, of the House of Commons | of her reign 

The majority of the Established clergy —“ Presbyterian ’—in Scotland. We have seen a paragraph in one of those country papers, which (being noto- 

. Phe overwhelming majority of the Established clergy—* Episcopalian —in | riously under the patronage of a nobleman connected with the household) ocea 
England. sionally contains intelligence of this nature, that the Queen recently expressed a 

The majority of the county constituency in England. | Strong and girlish delight at the kindness and affectionate eagerness of every one 

What, onder such circumstances, is the course which the people of Ireland! around her. “J have no difficulty my lord,” said her majesty, “ in all this multi 
should pursue! What ought to be the conduct of her representatives! My re- plicity of affairs, for everything is done with so much kindness, and made so easy 
ply is teady. It is my deliberate and long considered arivice to support the | for me, that I understand everything almost as soon as I see and hear it.” We 
Queen's Government upon all possible occasions, and by all possible means, and | commence our observations with the mention of this paragraph, in the first place 
to place the most implicit contidence in the intentions and determination of the | because we have no doubt of its truth; and secondly, because it shows the direct- 
Queen. Our duty to Ireland is to rally round the provent Ministers of the Queen. | ness and simplicity of the Queen's character, and how honestly any good coun- 
Our duty to Ireland is to demonstrate our respectful confidence in the first really | sels may be assumed to be givenand taken. In plain words, we only intend to 
friendly Sovereign the Irish have ever seen on the British throne | guard ou’selves from being misunderstood. We have no purpose of imputing any 

i may be asked whether I advise that the ministry should be supported at the | dark jotrigue, any contrived device, any crooked objects, to this royal visit, or to 
expense of a dereliction of principle, or of an abandonment of measures necessary | the counsels to which it may lead; we believe that all parties, the King and Queen 
for the peace and prosperity of Ireland. of the Belgians, and her Majesty and her mother, are animated by the same honest 

Quite the reverse. I deem it impossible that the Irish representatives should | purpose, that of consulting for the real good of her Majesty, and of doing the 
ever violate principle. For example, should the ministry in the next session | best which the public condition will admit. With this preliminary remark we pro- 
persevere in their unconstitutional measures against the people of Canada, I, for | ceed to answer the several questions which we have above put. 
one, will upon every division vote against them, as I did in the last Parliament | The first is, what are the obvious difficulties of her Majesty's present situation ! 

But short of a violation of principle the Ministers ought to have our decided | To this we very briefly answer, the approaching meeting of her first parliament, 
support. They will not be able perhaps to achieve all they desire for Ireland, or | in which parliament her present ministers have scarcely a majority of twenty-eight 
may be totally prevented by the House of Lords from doing us any justice ; yet as | To this must be added such a relative state of the two contending parties, as to 
there can be no doubt that they will do all they possibly can to serve Ireland, we | render it almost impossible that any measures whatever can be successfully car- 
must not blame them for any failure which may be caused by the power of their | ried by the ministers. In England, so far at least as the counties are conce tned, 
enemies as well as ours. ; there 1s a strong and manifest discontent with the course which these :ministers 
e This ia, on quite clear, cae our onemies cannot prevent the ministry from | are pursuing towards the Church of England. In Ireland, the Protestants are 

omg much practical good to Ireland whilst they remain in office. They will | still more disgusted with all the direct measures in favour of O'Connell, and with 
continue to give us learned and, above all, impartial judges and assistant barristers | the manifest co-operation of Lord Mulgrave in upholding the interests of Popery, 
They will make the police force a protective, from being a bigotted and partisan | and in assailing the Protestant Establishmeut. A very great majority of county 
power. They will check and control some of the tyrannyof the magistracy ; | members are opposed to the administration, and the opposition has in consequence 
end, when Lord Plonket consents, they will diminish the number of those who | become so strong as to render it a matter of great doubt whether even the royal 

atdaaren ee Ee of the pease They will increase th« number | favour could continue the ministers in office through the next session. | 
They will continue to d ao A omaoragee: and intelligent stipendiary magistrates lhe next question 1s, what, under such circumstances, may be reasonably as- 
iscountenance party spirit, and to prevent party outrage, | sumed to be the advice of her Majesty's nearest relations, or, in fact, what is as- 


| 
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sumed already to be such advice’ Where we intend nothing but that hones: 
respect which is duc from subjects to thew sovereign, we see bo reason to go 
about the bush, and to envelope our meaning in any formal periphrasis; we say at 
once, therefore, that this reported advice is said to be, that of bringing about a cog 
lition,—that of effecting a union between Lord Melbourne and Sir Kobert Peel.— 
‘There are but three questions it is said, wpon which the two parties are at issue 
—the Irish Appropriation Bill, the English Church Kate Bill and the Imsh Munic 

Why not make a compromise upon these measures!’ Let the Appro 
if you please, deferred. Let the church rates be 
settied upon Lord Althorp’s plan; and, according to the advice of the Duks 
of Wellington, let the Insh Municipal Bill be so qualified as to be passed by thy 

Lords Where is the impediment to a coalition upon these grounds! 


pel Bull 


priation Bil j 


be avandoned, or 


Vc beheve that such is the tenour of the advice given, and this brings us to our 
We think the answe 





third and last question,—in what will this attempt result 

must be obvious, that neither party can be satished with the terms thus assumed 
to be offered to them We can conceive Sir Robert Peel to say,—In the terms 
you r you are in fact giving us nothing The Appropriation Bill you ca 
have no chance of carrying. ‘Lhe Church Rate Bill you must also abandon 


the face of the public execration which everywhere encounters you ne Iris} 
Municipal Bul has nearly become a point of indifference to us since we have see; 
W hat therefore is it you here offer 
Give us 





the character and effect of the lete elections 


to us The ré is one ground only, uUpOol which we can meet you he 
government of Jreland,—and our negociation may probably be brought to a satis 
fac tory COLCiuBION 

‘To this, what will, or what must be, Lord Melbourne's ans ser—or at least 


what must be the thoughts which the very suggestion must instantaneously awaker 


in bis mind, and which must at once terminate the overture * Non hac in 
fadera tem! With what faith and honourcan | abandon my engagements a 
Litchfield-house How can I give up my Irish auxilunes In what conditio 
would the Whigs hereafter be as 4 party How also would the Radicals regard 
us We should be left by both parues. ‘The Tores themselves would despise 
us. Come what may, Uis resource is not to be thought of 

Such, m briet, we believe to be very nearly the present state of the ministry 
and the opposition, and such, and with so little hopes, the attempts to cut thy 
Knot, 4nd to bring hem into @ compromise oF coalition 


Hatest Entelligence. 


A proclamation was issued on the 20th of September, calling a meeting of tr 


new Parliament on t 15th of November, for dispatch of business. . The 
(Jueen had officially announced her purpose to take up ber residence at the Pa 
vilion, Brighton, on the 4th of October The King and Queen of Belgium 


embarked at Kamegate, for their own kingdom, on board a government steame 


| on the 19th Mr. Stevenson, the Amerncan minister, returned to London o 
the 20th, from Liverpool, where he had been attending the meeting of the Britis 
Association The U. 8. frigate Independence arrived at Portsmouth on th 
20th September ‘The English market is steady, and as ws the case with the 
Foreign, there is little or nothing doing in it Consols for the Account are 92 
Exchequer Bills 46 to 48, and Bank Stock for the opening 210 to 211..... Tin 


wandering piper was performing at Liverpool for the benefit of public charities 
A splendid new ship, bearing the name of the John Bolton, arrived in th 
Mersey on Monday last, from Quebec, having completed this, her first voyage 
fifteen days She was built at Quebec Her du —keel, 145 feet 
beam, 35 feet: hold, 23 4 feet, and measures 1000 tous burthen. She has o 
board a cargo of 1550 tons, for a draught of water under 20 feet. . One of the 
suspen ‘ed American houses, that of Colman, Lambert & Co. had given botice 
to their creditors that ou the 15th of December, fifty percent would be paid ona 
1 that they would ultimately be able to pay the balance, re 
taining a surplus sufficient to resume the Sir Francis Burdett has 
published a very long letter to Lord Melbourne, remonstrating against the contem 
plated sale of the royal stud, wluch the baronet denounces a8 & penny wise, pour 
The Mar juess of Waterford had arrived in Londos 


he watchman who knocked him down has 


ensions are 


outstanding claims, an 


UUBSINEGSS 


foolish piece of policy 





not dead, but alive and convalescent 
een dismissed, The Marquess appears to have been blameless in the matter, ex 
cept that he was drunk and noisy 

A large sum of money was despatched from London, on Monday last, to ' 
head-quarters of Don Carlos 

he Duke of Richmond's second son, Lord Fitzroy Lennox, having attain 
the age to qualify himself for a commuussion, has entered the army as ensign in the 


Booth 


Captain Martyn, of the Guards, is about to lead to the altar one of the amiable 


13d Light Infantry, commanded by ( 


and lovely daughters of Lord Canterbury 

it is with much regret we learn that Dr. Ritchie, professor of natural pt 
sophy and astronomy at University College, and of natural and experiments 
philosophy at the Royal Institution, died at Portobello on the 15th inst, of fever 
after an iliness of fifteen days 

Private letters from Odessa say that after the conclusion of the mancuvres o 
Wornesensk, the Emperor of Russia will proceed to the seat of war in Circas 
sia, to concert measures for the suljection of the mountaineers of that country — 
Gazette de Frankfort 

Centenary in Methodism.—It is intended, we hear, to hold a centenary 
commemoration of the first formation of the Methodist United Society in 1739 
and at the last conference a committee was appointed, meluding the secretary and 
president of that body, and several of the most distinguished preachers, whic 
will deliberate on the most suitable means of giving due effect to this resolotior 
— Bath Journal 

The Commerce states the exports from France in 1836, consisting of products 
and manufactures to have been somewhat more than £#,000,000.... .One of the 
Paris papers states that M. Charles Dupin is to be elevated to the peerage. . 
| M. Cerfberr, the agent appointed by the government to arrange the differences 
| with the republic of Hayti, left Paris for his destination on the 16th of Septem 
l ber. Itis said that the french admiral commanding on the West India statior 
has received orders to support M. Cerfberr, as occasion may require..... 7% 
Cholera. —The accounts of cholera at Marseiiles, are of the most encouraging 
nature. On the 12th of September the number of deaths was but 11. The 
disease had made its appearance at Pisa, but not alarmingly 

London, September 2! 
MADRID IN A STATE OF SIEGE. 
APPROACH OF FOUR THOUSAND CARLISTS® WITHIN A LEAGUE OF THE CAPITAL 

We received last night the following important telegraphic despatch :— 

* Bayonne, Sept. 17, Eleven, P.M 
“ Madrid, Sept. 13 

“THE AMBASSADOR OF FRANCK TO THER MINISTER FOR FOREIGN APFAIRS 

‘* A decree of the 11th declares Madrid again in a state of siege, owing to th 
approach of the rebels. 

* Yesterday a corps of from 3,000 tu 4,000 men appeared a league off from the 
capital, and took up there a position until five in the afternoon, without any other 
demonstration than some musket shots exchanged between the Tirailleure a 
those of the garrison. The necessary measures had been taken for defend 
the place, and securing public tranquillity, which has not been for an instant ¢# 
turbed 

“The approach of Espartero, who is entering Madrid at this very moment, * 
the head of his division, has obliged the Carlists to withdraw upon Arganda, 
everything has resumed its usual aspect 

The telegraphic despatch which we prefix confirms all the worst fears of 
Christino organs as to the hopelessness of the Queen's cause, and the approac! 
ing triumph of Don Carlos. Four thousand Carlists have approached within 4 
league of Madrid, and in consequence that capital has been declared in a state 0 
siege. The despatch adds that the Carlists retired on learning the return 0 
Espartero to thecity, but it is evident that they have done so only temporarily Ther 
object was not to attack, but to int to the panic struck Government that the 
were close at hand, and in a few days we expect to hear that the capital is close 
ly invested. The plan of the Carlists is a sound one. Zaratieigui is to advane 
on Guadarama and the northern chain of mountains which runs within 20 ™ # 
of Madrid, while Cabrera takes possession of Toledo, and secures the route e 
Andalusia and Estremadura. Don Carlos and the Infante will take up a centt 
position, 80 as to co-operate with either army, or to move directly on Madr 
when the occasion offers. The object of the Carlists is to prevent the Wve 
from retreating to Cadiz, as no doubt Lord Palmerston would still persevere ' 
his blind poliey, and coutinue to uphold a nominal authority. It will be forte 
nate for Spain if they succeed in so doing; and we should not be surprise? 
to see General Espartero, to whom they are about to commit their safety, delve 
them up at the Royal head-quarters, to prevent the further effusion of bic 
Don Carlos is not anxious to hasten matters out of their due course His s” 
cess appears certain, and he has only to guard against a surprise, or some 00'™ 
ward, eventto secure it. He will not attack Madrid, but he will invest it ; aod, u» © 
Lord Palmerston sends naval assistance (! !) to the Queen, he will enter 1t ¥ sal 
ever he thinks fit. Already some of the profligate authors of the Queen's mist*! 
are seeking safety in flight. 

Arganda, the place to which the Carlist colamn which observes Madri¢ | 
retired, is distant but four leagues to the south-east of the capital, and the '° 
thousand meu are probably the advanced guard of the Royalist army, last rep? 
ed to be at Cuenca; or of Cabrera, ordered to move on Toledo 

PORTUGAL. 

The advices from Lisbon are to the 14th of September 
was not yet decided, for although Marshal Saldanha was in full flight 
Spain, after the failure of his attempt upon Lisbon, there were reports 
| other brigade of the division under Count D’ Antas had revolted, and uf this 
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case, the charterists would have the superiority. When last heard from, Saldanha | having been made 


was marching toward Idanha, which is only 12 miles from the Spanish frontier 
This was on the 9th. His force was said to be much reduced by desertions. 

At Valenea the charterists had gained an advantage over their adversaries. The | 
atter at'acked the fortress on the 5th, but were repulsed with heavy loss. The 
revolted brigade of the D’Antas division having marched toward Valenca, the | 
ministerialists were preparing to raise the siege, as a me t»rof necessity 

The ministry had obtained another loan of 600 centos from the bank, which it 
«as thought would ensure them success in the struggle, if all the D’Antas troops | 
ed not gone over 

As a security for the re-payment of the k 
burch property in Madeira, the Azores, an 

There was a breaking out of trou 


r 





, the government has pledged the 

i Porto Santo 

e between the Portuguese government and 

ne British minister, Lord Howard de Walden, on account of the seizure and 

expulsion of 4 British a Mr. Bacon, who had in some way incurred the | 


spleasure and suspicion of the government 


subject, 
was in consequence very un- 
ceremomousiy routed out of bed, and marched off to prison, when a few days 
iter, he was put on board a steamboat, and expelled the country. 

War Office, Sep. 15.—13th Reg. of Lt 


Maj. without pur. v. Taylor, dec 
| 


Lang, to be 
Manners, tu be Capt. v. Lang; 
r and Ad). Chas Floyd to have the 
be Cor. v. Gray —14th Reg. of Lt 
Quarter Master, v. Jno. Houghton, | 


Dray.—Capt. Thos. P 
Lieut. Geo 
H. Gray to be Lieut. v. Manners; C 
ank of Lieut Wom. H. Rosser, Gent., to 
Drag. : Reg. Ser.-Maj. Wm. Clarke to be 
who ret. upon h p.—l5th Reg. of JA. Drag.: Capt. J. Carnegie, from the h. p. | 
the 9th Lt Drag Geo. P. Rose, who ex. receiving the diff 
Lieut. Geo. W. Key, to be Capt. by pur. v. Carnegie, who ret. ; Cor. J. B. Pil- 
grim to be Lieut. by pur. v. Key.—2d Reg. of Ft.: Ens. Thos. A. Nixon to be 
Lieut. without pur. v. Walton, dec Gent. Cad. Thos. Addison, from the Royal | 
Military College, to be Ens. v. Nixon —7th Ft.: Ens. Hon. Wellington P. M 
Talbot, from the 85th Regt: of Ft. to be Lieut. by pur. v. Lowe, who ret. —Sth 
Fr. 1. A. Blake, Gent. to be Assist.-Sur. v Anderson dec —25th Ft.. Lieut. 8 
Wells to be Capt. by pur. v. Laye, who rets.; Ena. 8S. P. Peacocke to be Lieut 
by pur. v. Wells; T. R. Conolly, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Peacocke. —34th 
rr A.C. Robertson, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v Lang, prom —35th Ft.. R. | 
0. Travers, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v Talbot, prom. in the 7th Regt. of Ft.— 
43d Ft: Ens. J.C. Coote, to be Lieut. by pur. v. Priestley, who rets.; Lord F 
Lieut. H. W Paget to be A ij. ¥. 


Wr 
I 


to ve Capt v 


G C©.G. Lennoxto be Ens. by pur. v Coote ; 
Prestiey, who res. —56th Ft Brev. Maj. P.S. Norman to be Maj. without pur 

Wilson dec.; Lieut. Ralph P. Ince to be Captain, without pur. v. Strachey, 
dec.; Lieut. B. Walmsley to be Capt. without pur. v. Norman; Ens. R. W. | 
Lacy, from the 84th Ft., to be Lt, v. Ince —68th Ft.: Lt. J. B. Parkinson to 
be Captain, by pur. v. Flint, who rets.; Ens. H. Blount to be Lt. by pur. v. Par- | 
kinson; P. C. 8. Grant, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Blount. —77th Ft: Staff 
Asst. Surg. J. D. M'Iilree to be Asst.-Surg.—84th Ft. Gent. Cad. C. F. Camp 
bell, from the Kl Mil. Col. to be Ens. without pur. v. Lacy, prom. in the 56th | 
Ft —99th Ft.. Quartermaster-Serg. W 
Maitland, who rets upon h P 

Hospital Staff—Staff-Surg A. Smith, from the h. p. to be Surg. to the Forces | 
vy. E. Burton, who retires upon bh. p.—To be Asst.-Surgs to the Forces: Asst.- 
Surg. L. Jameson, M.D. from the Rifle Brigade, v. M‘Ilree, app. to the 77th Ft.; 

W. Sparrow, Gent.; A. C. Hawthorn, Gent.; A. D. Taylor, Gent v. Gulli- | 
ver, app. to the Ri. Horse Gde; FH Clark, Gent. v. Calder, app. to the 2d 
Regt. of Life Gds 


Newland to be Quartermaster, v. P 


——— 
JAMAICA, 

The following are extracts from a file of the Kingston Despatch to the end of 
September | 
The Colonia! papers which we have received by the Packet contain the sad in- 
telligence of Hurricanes having occasioned much damage to the different Islands. | 
The gale,” says the Grenada Free Press, “ was felt at Trinidad, where a brig: 
went on shore.” In the gale at St. Thomas’, to which we yesterday referred, 33 | 
vessels were lost, viz..—14 Spanish European, 10 Spanish Colonial, 6 American, 

2 Danish, and 1 French 

A great number of houses, large and small, were entirely destroyed, trees | 
rooted up, and every wharf in the Island much damaged 
very considerable 


The loss of life was 
Searcely had the gale abated, when the alarm of fire was | 
given, and all was again confusion. The loss in the Island is said to be immense, 
and to have fallen chiefly on a class of the inhabitants little able to afford it 

On the 25th the weather wore a very threatening appearance at Barbadoes 
Several vessels put to sea; but fortunately the storm passed over without any 


great violence 
The Barbadoes House of Assembly had again met; but no very important bu- | 
siness had been transacted 
In St. Bartholomew the Hurricane lasted two hours, and destroyed 250 bulld- 
ings, and many lives were lost . 
Dominica and Antiqua have both suffered from Hurricane, and many vessels 
have been stranded and lost 
St. Catherine's Election, Monday.—At an early hour on Monday morning | 
Spanish Town presented a lively scene of bustle and activity 
The Poll was opened at 8 o'clock, when the three old Members, Messrs. Guy 
Batty, aud Hylton, were nominated by the Hon Custos Wilkie; and the two 
vew candidates, Messrs. Sanguinetti and March, by T. Bell, Senior, Esq. The 
polling commenced with much activity, and at ten o'clock the old Members were 
considerably a-head ; but at noon it was evident that Messrs, Guy and Hylton 
would lose their election, for they had not polled more than 40 votes, when the 
others had polled more than double that number. The Poll was closed between 
four and five o'clock, when the numbers stood as given in our paper of yester- 
May, Viz 
Mr. Sanguietti, 146 Mr. Gay, 57 
Mr. March, 137 and 
Mr. Batty, 129 Mr. Hylton, 43 
Sept. 6th, the Poll was closed by mutual consent, and the three first named 
gentlemen were therefore declared duly elected,the unsuccessful candidates giving 
notice of scrutiny 
Port Royal Eletion.—The old Members, Messrs. Dallas, Hyslop, and Taylor 
were yesterday returved without opposition. The numbers of Votes polled by | 


each were Seventy-one. We understand that every voter from the Mountain 
Listrict was at Port Royal, and presented so formidable a force, that ‘ opposition’ 
was at once declared useless 

Kingston Election, Tuesday.—To our surprise we yesterday morning found 
that Mr Orrett had been pet in nomination without his consent or desire, in op 
position to Mr. Hart. Bills were distuibuted with, “ Vote for Mitchel, Jordon & 
Orrett The Freeholders, however, exercised their own judgments 
in preference to the advice given by the originators of the Handbill. At the com 
mencement of the polling Mr. Hart polled a great many plumpers and was for | 
some time at the head of the poll. Afterwards we were informed the other old 
members were in their turns at the head—however, at 10 minutes to three o'clock 
the hour at which the poll closed, Messrs. Mitchell, Jordon, and Hart bad each 
polled two hundred and forty six votes, and Mr. Orrett twenty nine! The poll 
was closed by consent, and the three old members were declared duly elected. | 
An excellent second-breakfast was prepared at Williem’s Tavern, to which a 
general rush was made, and a second edition of the Spanish-Town affair was | 
duly enacted | 


* upon them 


We find by the GrenaJa Free Press, that their Specials are almost as trouble 
some and mischievous as our own have been. The couduct of a Mr. Special Jus- | 
tice Ross was severely animadverted on in the House of Assembly by several mem- 
bers, who stated, that his partial decisions were frequently contrary to law , and, | 
in defence of those decisions, Mr. Ross had pleaded instructions from Lord Gie- | 
nelg, whose mere will seems to supersede all law; and to annul every just and | 
righteous decision. How happy ought we Colonists to be, in having so all-wise 
and politic a Colonial Secretary —Sept. 9th 


The present Assizes have exhibited a continued scene of a most unhappy as- 
pect. Robbery in dwelling houses, a crime which, as was observed by his Honor 
the Chief, a few years ago, was most rare, is now a matter of every day oc- | 
currence. In those days our inhabitants slept in their houses in perfect safety,— 
doors it was not considered requisite to lock or fasten; and property, the most 
valuable, was left without any great protection for its safety 

A new era has arisen relative to the commerce of our Island. Steam, that | 
supercedes every other mechanical invention {or we may more correctly say | 
&ppropriation) is at last brought to facilitate the trade on our shores 

How we have allowed so many years to elapse, since the discovery of this great | 
power, without apropriating it more extensively to our profits as well as to our 


exigencies, is only to be accounted for by the melancholy fact that the West | — 


Indians have been too supine ; and whilst our enemies have been industriously | 
undermining our interests, we have been sitting down idle, too confident of our | 
Tesources and power. Our different Houses of Assembly, from time to time, made | 
¢oncessions enough to shew their willingness to ameliorate the condition of the i 
slave population ; and since the apprenticeship, more could not be expected than | 
what they have cheerfully done 

The new and handsome Vessel, City of Kingston, sailed yesterday afternoon. | 
We witnessed her departure ; andif the number of passengers can be taken as a 
criterion of success, the Company must prosper. Captain Barton is well known | 
m this Island and it is unnecessary for us to enlogise him —Aug. 18 

We observe by the Guiana Chronicle, that a Company is being formed for 
the purpose of obtaining an “Iron Steam Boat,” to ply on the River Demerary. | 

During a recent sitting of the Court of Chancery, his Excellency the Chancel- | 
lor stated that a Captain W. had complained that a suit, in which he was con- 


serned, had been eight years in Court withou! any advancement towards a decision 


| Mr. Allaire, it will be seen by Capt. White's letter, was among the victims 


on their return to New York, to replace their lost papers, &e 


| and caused the boat to labour very much 


| to embarrass still further the finances of the country, has been adopted 
| ject of a General Bankrupt law, applicable to all corporate institutions, especially 


| the country 


} siege 


i tres 
| of the Don 


Alvion. 


by the name of Speed, was one of the parties. On hearing the name, Sir Lionel 
exclaimed, ** Speed! oh send him immediately out of this Court; he can have 
no business here, 1 am quite certain.” 


— 
LOSS OF THE STEAM PACKET HOME AND NINETY-FIVE 
LIVES 


The melancholy task devolves upon us of recording one of the most frightful 
calamities that has ever occurred upon ourcoast. The steam packet Home 
which left this port on the 7th inst. was on Monday night totally lost in a gale of 
wind off Ocracoke light, and no less than ninety-five human beings perished in 
the disaster. So at least say all accounts, which have reached us. A passenger 
who was on board the fated vessel, arrived yesterday afternoon, in the steamboat 
from Philadelphia, and furnishes the following particulars : 

The gale struck the boat on Sunday night when the packet was a short distance 


' south of the Capes 


Only two ladies among the ninety passengers were saved. Mrs. Lacoste, 70 
years of age, and Mrs. Schroeder, both of Charleston. Mrs. Lacoste was ex- 
ceedingly feeble, but was believed to have been buoyed upon a settee, and was 
dragged safely out of the surf. One of the passengers was saved by means of 
his life preserver, which he happened to have with him. 

Twenty bodies had washed ashore at Ocracock, among which were those of 
two or three ladies. ‘I hey were buried before the survivors left. It pains us to 
see in the list of passengers, the names of Professor Nott and his lady of Colum- 
bia, S.C. The list of passengers as published in the city papers, we are sorry to 
say, does not embrace the whole of those who embarked. Some ten or a dozen 
having gone on board at the moment of sailing, whose names did not appear in the 
report. The steamboat Charleston, which left Philadelphia the same day, es- 


j 
caped the same fate but very narrowly, but arrived in Charleston in safety 


The following with which we have just been favored by the owner of the 
Home, gives some of the melancholy particulars of the catastrophe. The son of 
‘The 
letter is written hurriedly and without date 

Ocracoke, N. C 
Mr. James P. Allaire, New York 

Dear Sir,—I have now the painful duty of informing you of the total loss of 
the Steam Packet * Home,” and the lives of most of the passengers and crew. 

The following passengers are saved— 

{ We omit them here, having been already published. } 

And six waiters (names not given.) Making 18 belonging to the boat—20 pas- 
sengers, 19 Hands, 1 Captain—40 Souls saved 

There can be very little saved from the wreck. We hada heavy gale of wind 
after leaving New-York, from N. E., the boat sprung a leak a little to the north- 
ward of Hatteras. At first we were able to pump the water out as fast as it came 
in, but the leak soon increased, so that it gained very fast upon us; we scuttled 
the cabin floors, and all hands, passengers, gentlemen and ladies commenced bail- 
ing with buckets, kettles, &c., but the water soon came up to the furnaces and 
put the fires out, and we were obliged to run under sails only,—by the time we 
came to the shore, the water was over the cabin floors, we run her head on, but 
owing to her having so much water in, she stopped in the outer breakers,—the 
first sea that came after she struck, stove the weather quarter, the boat and all the 
houses on the deck were stove in, and in 25 minutes after she struck she went all 
to pieces, and I suppose about 80 souls were drowned, both mates, all three of the 
engineers and James B. Allaire are lost. Most of the passengers saved have lost 
nearly all their baggage. I have lost every thing, have nothing but one pair of 
pantaloons and a shirt, that I had on when | was washed ashore. In haste, 

Yours respectfully, CARLETON WHITE 

The Home was a splendid new steamboat of 750 tons, owned by our worthy 
and enterprising fellow citizen, J. P. Allaire, Esq., and had not been in operation 
but a few weeks, We regret to learn that only $40,000 was insured upon her, 
while her orginal cost was $100,000 

The following ate the particulars gathered by the Baltimore American, from 
Messrs. Rowland and Holmes, two of the passengers saved, who have reached 
this city 

Since the foregoing was received, we have conversed with Messrs. Rowland 
and Holmes, the two passengers on board the “ Home," who reached this city 
‘They state that 
the “‘ Home" made rapid progress after she left New York, and had proceeded as 


| far as to the southward of Cape Hatteras, when the wind, which had blown very 


freshly all Monday morning 9th inst. increased to a gale about two o'clock, P. M. 
It was soon very generally manifest 
that her frame was not strong enough to withstand the violence of the sea, and 
we learn that she raised in the bow and stern at last three feet from her proper 
line. Itis supposed that she leaked freely, for she soon settled so deep in the 
water as to render her wheels entirely useless, and her sails were then raised to 


| run her on shore 


About seven or eight o'clock, P. M. the water had quenched the fire under 
the boilers, and xhe continued nearing the land by means of ber sails, until about 
half past ten o'clock at night, when she struck the shore near Ocracoke, and 
immediately went to pieces! ‘The passengers were now in the greatest confusion 
and alarm—some leaped overboard and were drowned in attempting to swim to land 
while others possessed themselves of pieces of timber and floated ashore nearly 
exhausted with cold and fatigue. One of the gentleman above mentioned informs 
os that he remained quietly on the forecastle, and floated to shore on it after 
the boat went to pieces. Mra. Schroeder, one of the two ladies saved, lashed 
herself to one of the timbers, and reached the shore in safety. Mrs. Lacoste 
although a very feeble old lady, aged about 70 years, was safely dragged out of the 
surf—she is supposed to have been buoyed up,by a settee. One of the passengers 
had on a life preserver, and got safely to land by its aid. The boat was entirely 
broken into fragments, and the few trunks which were washed on the beach the 
next day were more or leas injured, Mesers, Rowland and Holmes remained at 
Ocracoke two days before they could get a conveyance to Norfolk, They state 
that about twenty bodies had been washed ashore and were buried before they 
left the beach, among them the bodies of two or three of the ladies 

ime 
CLOSE OF THE SESSION OF CONGRESS, 
From the Journal of Commerce. 

The Special Session of Congress is closed at last, and by extraordinary good 
luck, neither of the two measures suggested in the President's more | meen 

1€ pro- 


the Banks, was not recommended even by the Committee to whom it was referred 


| From the Divorce bill and its consequences, the country had a narrow escape. It 


passed the Senate by a majority of 6 votes, but in the House, after a long discus- 
sion, was laid on the table by a majority of 13 

The bill extending the time for the payment of duty bonds is safe,—the amend- 
ment of the House having been concurred in by the Senate on Saturday. This 
amendment gives a credit of three and six months on “ cash duties” for goods 
imported before the first of next month; the bonds to bear interest at six per 
cent 

The bill for the relief of the sufferers by the Great Fire in this city in 1835, 
we are sorry to say, has again failed to become a law, notwithstanding its manifest 


| justice, and the manifest injustice of compelling merchants to pay duties on goods 


which they never disposed of, and which never entered into the consumption of 
We believe Mr. Cambreleng did what he could to secure its pas- 
sage 

The bill for the adjustment of the claims of the government upon the late de- 
posit Banks, or so many of them as have still any government funds on hand, has 
become a law, after being so amended as to make the first instalment payable in 
July next, the second in January, 1839, and the remaining ones in July, 1839. 

The Treasury Note Bill—the bill to postpone the payment of the 4th instal- 
ment of the surplus revenue—and the bill making further appropriations for the 
Florida War,—have each become laws of the land. We believe the same is true 


| of the bill to extend the ware-housing system. 


On the whole, we think much good bas been accomplished by the Special Ses- 
sion, and but little hurt. Almost all the legislation has related to the business in- 
terests of the country. 





Married by the Rev. William Richmond at Zion church on the 16th inst. William PF. 
Waith, of the isiand of Barbadoes, to Klien, daughter of Rott. B, Cuthbert. 


Exchan ge at New York on London, 60 days, Ste 16 per cent. prem. 


DEE ALBION. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1837. 

= —= = 

By the Independence from Liverpool, we are in possession of our regular files 
from London to the 24th ult 

The intelligence from Spain once more assumes an important character. The 

troops of Don Caslos are again before Madrid, four thousand having approached 

to within one league of the gates, and the city may be said to be in a state of 

It is true, that Espertero came to the relief of the capital, but of 

what avail is such relief when his opponents will again appear as soon aa he re- 

1 Moreover, Espartero himself is suspected of being secretly in the interest 

In the north, the new British legion under O'Donnel, met with a 


The next morning a case was called, in which a gentleman | severe check at Ard 


| Uranga, who forced his way into the town. 


1 








TE SE 





———_—_—_—— 
aoin, on the 14th of Sept., having been attacked by 
The men of the Legion defended 
themselves with their usual bravery, but not being sufficiently supported by their 
Spanish friends were compelled to give way; they however, disputed every 
inch of ground, leaving the streets covered with 200 of their killed and wounded, 
The Carlists then marched to Hernani, but with what success is not known. It 
should be stated, however, that a letter from Bayonne, represents the action of 
the 14th, in a more favourable light for the Legion. There can be no doubt 
that the cause of Don Carlos is every where prospering. The Queen is no 
longer safe in Madrid, and she will probably ere long remove her Court to An- 
dalusia. 

The civil war in Portugal is upon a very small scale. Saldanha, the leader of 
the Charterists having only one thousend men, and his opponent Bomfim about 
the same number. The latter is the leader of the ultra-liberal party, while the 
former appears in behalf of the aristocracy, and those who uphold the charter of 
Don Pedro—hence the name of Charterists. ‘The ultra-liberals are fortunate in 
being in possession of the capital, and also in having in their power the Queen who 
is obliged to give her sanction to their acts. An action took place a short time 
since in front of Lisbon ; it was not very bloody, and in the end Saldanha retreat- 
ed, and was followed by his opponent. ‘The latest accounts say, that the Char- 
terists were fleeing to the Spanish frontier. 

Mr. O'Connell has published a long address to the people of Ireland on the 
state of the country, the position of the Ministry, &c. He calls on all his coun- 
trymen to support the present Cabinet, because they have done more justice to 
Ireland than any other ; that is to say, they have done more injustice to the loyal 
and protestant party than any other. The Agitator also, calls fora large quantum of 
loyalty for the Queen, because she is the only monarch that hae ever cared for 
Ireland! But in the midst of all this profusion of loyalty Mr. O'Connell avows 
himself a repealer, and demands that tythes be abolished. The utter destrue- 
tion of the Protestant church is his manifest object, and it is truly lamentable to 
see with what subserviency the Ministers succumb to his dictation. Col. Verner 
has been dismissed from the magisiracy by Lord Mulgrave—for what, think the 
reader! For drinking a toast at a public dinner. We admit it was not a judicious 








| tovst to drink in the excited state of the country—“ The battle of Diamond ;’—but 


what sort of liberty do her Majesty's subjects enjoy in Ireland, under these liberal 
Whigs, 'f asilly toast, given in a moment of conviviality,brings down upon the head 
of the giver such revenge’ The act is tyranical, as many of Lord Mulgrave’s acts. 
have been. Some of the letter carriers belonging to the Irish Post Office, have 
been dismissed because they voted for anti Government candidates. Lord Mel- 
bourne cannot by such means maintain himself, end a few weeks of the next 
Session will probably terminate his career. Our readers will find ia another 
column an article from Bell's Messenger worthy of perusal. 





We have inserted a few of the particulars relative to the fatal catastrophe of 
the Home steam boat on her last trip to Charleston. The frightful loss of liver 
on that sad occasion has caused the keenest anguish in all parte of the country. 
Many are the remedies suggested for the purpose of averting the fatal effects of 
such accidents hereafter, among others that of supplying each vessel with a large 
quantity of life-preservers, This would no doubt be a good precaution, but we 
are still of the belief that the true remedy is not sufficiently insisted on, namely 
—that steam-vessels employed for such long voyages, should be constructed with 
more strength and durability. That the Home—magnificent vessel as she wa 
——did not possess competent strength, is sufficiently proven from the fact, that 
she was nearly broken in two when she reached the beach. Her seams would 
appear to have opened at every point, and to such a condition was she reduced 
that the Captain states she went to pieces twenty-five minutes after striking, 

A steam communication between this port and the southern states is a matter. 
of national importance, but it cannot be achieved unless a reasonable degree of safety 
be insured, ‘That steam vessels may be built of sufficient strength to resist any sea has 
been demonstrated long ago. The British Post-office steamers cross the Irish chan- 
nel from Holyhead to Dublin throughout the year—and rarely an accident occurs. 
Since thereivil war in the north of Spain, the English steamers have been con- 
stantly in the habit of making regular trips across the Bay of Biscay, without 
interruption, at all seasons. Similar vessels traverse the squally regions of the 
Mediterranean, without accident or danger. There can be ne doubt then that 
sea navigation by steam can be made perfectly safe on any coast, and at all periods 
of the year. In the construction of future vessels for the Charleston trade, 
more attention must be paid to strength, and less to speed; the error heretofore 
has consisted in sacrificing substantiality to vel ity. 


*.* Weare requested to state that the sale of wines and paintings, belonging 
to the American Hotel, will take place this day. Also, that the sale of the fur- 
niture, plate, china, &c., in the Hone house, will take place in the early part of 
the week. All the articles, we understand, are of a very superior description. 





*.* Persons subscribing for one year to this paper, will be supplied with the 
plate of Ellen Tree, in the character of Jon. Proof impressions of the same 
engraving on India paper, may be obtained at this office, at one dollar each. The 
likeness is generally admitted to be excellent. 





To the Editor of the Albion, L : 
Sir,—I beg leave to inclose for publication in the Albion, an Ode written in 
consequence of his attending the late commencement of Columbia College, by a 
learned countryman of your own, lately a member of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and a distinguished graduate of that University. 
Very respectfully yours, 
New York, 20th Oct. 1837. 


Perillustribus Generosisque 
Columbiensis, que Novi Eboraci est, Academiv 
Curatoribus— 
Eorumque collegis amplissimis 
Viris gravissimis et doctissimis 
Gulielwo Alexandro Doer, L. L. D. 
Jobanni MeVickar, 8, T. D 
Carolo Anthon, L.L,D. 
Jacobo Renwick, L.L.D. 
Henrico Jacobo Anderson, M.D. 
Hocce Inavgurale Carmen 
Venerabundus inscribi’ 
11 Octob. MDCCCOXXXVII 1. 8. 
Magnifico Prases subsellia docta gubernans 
Nomine, Palladii lucida gemma chori. 
Rectores Patrix, puro fulgentia colo 
Sidera, divino digna Marone cani, 
Artibus ingenuis, placidis facientia Musis 
Otia, mortales inter habenda Deos;. _ 
Quis citharam dat Apollo suam, quis #gida Pallas, 
Quis Mater gratas porrigit alma manus. 
Ut, quos erigit urbs vestro sub numine, elumni 
Pimplwo possint fonte levare sitim. 
Quique a consiliis et ab actis, Vir gravis, annos 
Conteris in patrie commoda sancta tus. — 
Vos, celebres anima, Vos, aurea pretora, vivax 
Quos dextro vetuit numine Pama mori ; 
Unde tot illustres bene gestis rebus alum, , 
Unde suos fructus, qua patet, orbis habet , 
Unde seges doctum surgit numetosa virorum, 
Dudum finitimis invidiosa locis ! 
Qui commissa tibi servas secreta Minerva 
Consilia, egregiis annumerande viris. 
Dulcia quis sancti preconia dicere cali, 
Quisque homines summo conciliare Deo, 
Facundo datur ore, sacro prweunte Magistro ; 
Artibus insignes et pietate, viri. : a 2 
Doctores merito titulis et honoribus aucti, 
Maxima laurigeri cura favorque Dei. 
Ingenui Juvenes, Patria spes leta, parentum 
Gloria, delici#, Pallade dante, mex, 
Denique, quisquis ades Latus gaudente Camenis 
Pectore, solenni grata corona die. 
Institute—Flushing— 
Pridie Nonas Octob 
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Suntniary. 


A few days since, while the Queen and her distinguished visitors « 
riding in the Great Park at Windsor, 4 thunder storm came on, and the 
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Vienna. —The Emperor of Austria has decided that bis coronation as King of 
Jambardy siall take place in August, 1555 
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to swear in Lord Lyndburet as Lord Kector of the Mareschal College, 
he has been elected 

The Queen has been pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood upon Wil- 
liom Elliott, Esq. Captain in the Noyal Navy, C.B. K.C.H 

A grand exhibition of dablias and 
by the members and subscribers of the South London Horticultural Society, at 
the Royal Surrey Zoological Gardens. Every preparation by the 
erection of marquees and tents, to guard the company against the event of rainy 
weather. The day was, however, most propitious for this festival of Flora, and, 
though late in the season, the specimens exhibited were of the first class. ‘The 
colours of some of the dallas, in particular, struck us as more than veually rich 
and brilliant. The band of Mr. Hopkins (guards) were on the ground 


miscellaneous flowers took place on Tuesday, 


was trace 


Lord Stormont and the Duke of Roxburgh are stated to have bagged more | 


grouse this season than any other two sportsmen in Scotland 
The thirty-four Aides-de-Camp to the late King, among whom ere the Duke 
of Richmond, Marquess of Hunley, Lord Valletort, Lord Frederick Fitzela- 


renee, Sir Herbert Taylor, and Colonel Fox, have been re-appointed Aides-de- | 


Camp to her Majesty 

The Prince de la Moskowa, son of Marshal 
take part in the expedition against Constantine 
of the Duke de Netmours 


Ney, bas obtained permission to 
Ile will be attached to the staif 


The Archduke John of Austria, who is about to visit Constantinople, will be | 


the bearer of several valuable presents from the Emperor to the Sultan Among 
them is a remarkably fine apparatus for saving lives in case of tire, and eight 
beautiful carriage horses. ‘The Archduke left Vienna for 
Ziet ult, 


Wosnesensk on the 


carriages. On Monday he proceeded to the barracks, where he received the most 
polite attention from Col. M'Giregor, who ordered all the military honours usually 
shown to distinguished characters to be paid, After he had returned wo the hotel 
he dined, and about eight in the evening he and suite embarked for Glasgow 

While at the hotel his /xcellency learned that a namber of respectable persons 
had come in hopes of seeing him, and he very politely said he would walk into 
the adjacent room to gratify them 
mark of rewpect and attention to all present, 


A short time ago, as two French ladies were descending the Pas-de-l’ Echelle, 


« Hight of steps cut in the rock, between Saleve and Geneva, they were stopped 
by aman, who snatched a child from the arms of one of them and held it over 
the precipice, theatening to let it fall ifthey did notdeliver their purses. His 
demand was, of course, complied with, and the ladies returned in terror to Ver- 
vier, and gave information of what hat happened. Officers were sentin search 
ef the robber, whom they found still on the same spot in the act of rifling another 
lady, who was going down alone. The fellaw was seized, and imprisoned at St 
Julien. —Swiss Paper, 

The young German Prince, whom we stated the other day to have endeavoured 
to carry off a pretty actressof the Vaudeville, has renewed his attempt 
police having beeu apprised of it he has met with insuperable obstacles, and the 
consequence is that he has become mad. 


The Marquess of Londonderry arrived at Holdernesse House last week from 
Wynyard Park, Dorham, accompanied by his daughter, Lady Frances Stewart, 
and they have since proceeded to his Lordship’s estate in Ireland, Mount 
Stewart. 

Count Pozzo di Borgo appears, by the last accounts received from Paris, to 
have nearly recovered from hie last attack of gout, and it was thought would 
shortly proceed to Aix, &c , for the benefit of the waters. 

Benjamin Rush, Esq., lately appointed Secretary of the United States Lega- 
tion at the Court of St. James's, arrived in town on Wednesday. Mr. Rush is 
aon of the Hon. Richard Rush, for some years United States Minister, at our 
Court. 

“Lord Prodhoe, who was expected to join the sporting party at Alnwick Castle, 
has written home to say that he is going to Syria and Egypt with Colonel Davies 
and a party of scientific gentlemen, and does not intend to return home until late 
in the next year. His Lordship, in his last visit to the East with Mr. Bankes, did 
wot proceed so far as Jerusalem, which he now intends doing; thence the party 
will probably go over the Desert to India. 


‘The Marquess Cholmondeley and Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, being both here 
ditary Great Chamberlains of England, in right of their noble parents, daughters 
of Peregrine, third Duke of Ancaster, came to an arrangement some time since 
for the head of each noble family to fill the office in alternate reigns. Lord Wil 
loughby, who married one of Scotland's richest heiresses, is expected to arrive in 
town at the close of the ensuing month from Drummond Castle, to make the Ses- 
sion of the new Parliament in person 


Lord Bingham has presented to the mess of the 17th Lancers a magnificent | 


miver epergne, valuc 200 guineas, on the occasion of his retirement from that re- 
iment. 

The Marquess and Marchioness of Westminster left Grosvenor House on 
“Phoreday for Eaton Hall. Lord Robert Grosvenor and his lady are making a 
continental tour for the improvement of his Lordship’s health. 

The Marquess of Exeter, who is a great lover and patron of the manly game 
of cricket, is now using his exertions in getting up a closing match for the season 
Sussex with Fuller Pileh, of Kent., against all England. It is 
Brighton. 

His Majesty the Kiag of Wirtemberg has conferred the Order of the Crown 
of Wirtemberg on Dr. Granville, to whom he sent the Cross and Ribbon of that 
Order through his Minister in London. 

The Lord Bishop of Bath has purchased the organ lately belenging to the 
Abbey at the sum of £300, and presented it to the parish church of Weston- 
super-Mere. 

‘A letter from Warsaw confirms the statement that a singularly mortal disease 
has broken out in the Polish capital, and that so alarming did it appear, in the 
military barracks in particular, that the building was surrounded by a cordon of 
troops to prevent ingress or egress, and nearly every man of a regiment enclosed 
within it had perished. 

A new day mail has been started under the authority of the Postmaster-Genc 
ral, to run to Birmingham, Chester, Holyhead, and Dublin 
London at eight o'clock in the morning (with a despatch of correspondence), wil] 
atrive at Birmingham at seven, and reach Chester the same evening at half-past 
«leven, and Holyhead the next morning at ten. 


The Sultan Mahmoud has lately issued a decree, whereby, after stating that 
the custom of the Turks to remain through theday idly rec lining on ottomans, in- 
stead of taking salutary exercise, renders them weaker than the Franks, ordains 
that henceforth their apartments shall be furnished with chairs and sofas, and that 
‘ve latter shall be used only for repose at night. 
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The Earl of Hillsborough and his | 


bermere, are passing the honeymoon at the romantu 


vweautiful bride, dau 


Vv 


| Omber 


ghter of scount Com 


seat calle sley Court 
Worcestershire, lately inherited by Lord Sandys from his mother, the Dowager 


Downsh re 


The venerable Earl of Eldon is at present sojourning at Rushyford, where he 
arrived a few days ago, in excellent health, on his annual visit to the North 


| aod rr 


The Earl of Durham has presented £50 in aid of the funds for establishing « 
Mechanics Institute at Sunderland 

Sir Coutts Trotter, Bart. died lately, at his house in Hanover square. He was 
in bis 7Oth year 

The Royal Stud at Hampton Court —The announcement of the of the | 
Royal stud at Hampton Court has caused a considerable seasation in the sporting 
world. The members of the Jockey Clubhave addressed the following letter on | 


sae 


** We, the undersiened, have heard with 
great concern of the probability of a dissolution of the [loyal stud at Hampton Court 
We think that the great and permanent attraction of the annual stud sale, by pro- | 
ducing competition, enhances the value of the thorough-bred horse, and thus 
We 


promotes the improvement of the breed throughout the kingdom trust, 


| therefore, that her Majesty's Government may be induced to advise the Queen to 
| retain the establishment; and we have the less scruple in expressing this hope, 
On Sunday evening the Turkish Ambassador and suite arrived at Belfast in two 


because we are persuaded that, under judicious management, the proceeds of the 
annual sale would be found, upon an average, to cover all the expenses of 
taimog the stud. Signed. Beaufort, G. Bentinck, Chestertic 
Orford, Riehmond, Suffield, Tavistock, Uxbridge, Wilton, 
H. Biggs, G. Byng, C. C. Greville, W. Hallet, W 
Udney, 8S. H. Waddington, C, Wilson.” 

Hood has taken advantage of the incident, 
stanzas 


main 
d, Clarendon, Dorset, 
(i Anson, S Bateson, 
Powlett, G. Rush, J. K 
in the following characteristi« 
Petition to her Majesty for preserving the Royal Stud at Hampton Court 
BY THOMAS HOOD 

Liege Lady' all the nation’s in high dud- 

geon that Lord Melbourne's brains should be so muddy, 
As to advise you sell your royal stud, 


Which to preserve should be your royal study 


II 
Poor nags you would not in your stables find 
Like cavalry of Evans called De Lacey— 
No ‘I do rather hope your royal mind 


Is naturally fond of something racy 


} 
Itt 
Pray, what has Hampton done, that you should trouuee ill- 
naturedly its prancers and its sport’ 
You have a breed of asses in the council, 
Do keep a breed of horses in the court! 
IV 
His truth, who says that you sliould sell them, fails 
Believe me, lady liege, he tells a crammer ; 
You'll set your people biting all their naz/s, 
If you put up your horses to the hammer 
Vv 
I like these money-turning Whigs, indeed ; 
Who into coin change every thing they're able 
You're just installed, and they would sell the steed— 
It does'nt make me think they're very stab/e 
VI. 
I dare say they believe they're very knowing, 
I think they're close to their official shelves 
And when they set the horses ** going, going,” 
It's nearly time they should be gone themselves 
Vil 
The nation quite in Hampton Court rejoices 
What! sell its stad of steeds beyond all praise’ 
Nay shout the people with indignant voices, 
And the stud echoes with a hundred neighe / 
Vill 
Then sell them not, dear lady, I implore ye ; 
Of tears “twill set your people shedding floods ; 
I'll tell you what will make ‘em all adore ye,— 
Kick out your Ministers and keep your bloods ' 





The Journal des Debats of Thursday week contains a story about Taglioni | 
and the King of Prussia. According to our Parisian contemporary the King 
sent Count Roedern to entreat the lady to dance at least one evening at the 
theatre. The fair votary of Terpsichore positively declined. The King returned 
to the charge and urged his royal suit, offering to write an autograph letter to his | 
son-in-law, the Emperor of Russia, to apologize for the lady’s delay. Not | 
knowing how to escape from these pressing solicitations, the queen of prroucties 
then made a proposal which she scarcely expected would be accepted ; namely 
to dance a gavotte at a private ball at the Palace. The offer was, however. im- | 
mediately accepted, and invitations issued for a grand Court ball 


Whitehall, September 7th.—The Queen, taking into her royal consi 
that, upon the decease of William, first Earl of Listowel. 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland called Ireland 
of Earl of Listowel de 


leration | 
of that part of tle 
, the title and dignity 
volved upon his grandson and heir William now Earl of 


| Listowel, as eldest son and heir of Richard Hare, Esq (commonly called Viscount | 


| Ennismore), who was, whilst living, the eldest son and heir of the said Wil 


The mail will leave | 


An elopement in respectable life is causing considerab’e small talk just now in | 


Lincoln. The fugitives were stopped before they got married at Hul). The gen- 


tleman (who is from Lyme, and has filled a situation at Lincoln), attempting a 
rescue of the lady, has involved himself in some criminal proceedings. —Lincoln 


Mercury. 


The French army consists, at the present moment, of 67 regiments of inf 


Iniat 


| 
: . . iam 
first Earl of Listowel, deceased, and that, according to the ordinary rules of 


honour, the younger brothers, and the sisters of the said William now Earl of | 
Listowel, cannot enjoy that place and precedence which would have been due 

to them in case their late father had survived the said William first Earl of Lis- 

towel, and succeeded to the title and dignity or Earl of Listowel ; her Majesty 
has been pleased to ordain and declare, that Richard Hare, Esq., Captain in the 

army, on half-pay unattached; Robert Hare, Esq; Henry Hare, Esq., Lievten- | 
ant in the 18th (or Royal Irish Regiment of Foot); Charles Luke Hare. Esa 
an Ensign in the same regiment : Letitia, wife of Richard Oliver Aldworth, of 
Newmarket, in the county of Cork, Esq. ; and Katherine Anne, wife of Charles | 
William Morley Balders, of West Basham hall, in the county of Norfolk, Esq., 
a Captam in her Majesty's 3rd (or King’s Own) Regiment of Light Dragoons, 
the brothers and sisters of the said William now Earl of Listowel, shall hence- 
forth have, hold, and enjoy the same title, place, pre-eminence, and precedence 

as if their said late father had succeeded to the title and dignity of Earl of Lis- | 
towel And her Majesty has been further pleased to command. that the 
royal order and declaration be registered in her Majesty's College of Arms 
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Dr. Elliott, Oculst and professor of the anatomy and 
the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. Frow 
vided attent and constant study, undea the most celebrated Oculists ig 
i America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the Union, Dr, 
confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
slios, except Cat emact Estauriu™ and Staphyloma 
The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
ng the eve periectly cool, giving it fumediate and per- 
ne suit every age without the necesefty of change. 
the patent glasses to suit the particular defects, 
¢ attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of visiog 
4 o'clock (Jan.14.-tf£.) 


{HEAP CHEAP’ GREAT BARGAINS—Of embroideries, French and Scotch needle 
J worked capes, collars, and embroidered linen-cambrick handaerchiefs, the newest 
mumble patterns, in great vartety,—Por sale atthe Lace and Embroidery 
ise, 64 Catherine street The above-mentioned goods are part of an extensive 
s stock, who has been anfurtunate in business adies may depend on govug 
as the goods are positively selling at a sacrifice from the original cost ;— 
, T. COCHRANE, 
64 Catharine street, and 104 Bowery. 
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PNuk PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 
swarded for the © best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of imeserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and conaty of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, dec. &ec. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist, 
near Chatham street,) New York (Feb. 11.) 


PACKETS POR HAVRE 


the Ist, and from ilavre 


were 


5 ( hambers, 


Second Line 
m the 24th of each month during the 


on 


i? New York 
TICA, J. B. Pell 


Ship I master, w from New York on the lst January, May and 
From Havre on the 24th February, June and October 
CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, Jun 
yoer From Havre on the 24th March, July and November 
ERIE. Fdw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November 
Havre on the Mth April, Aug afd December 

BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, wil) sail from New York on the let April, August 
ember. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January 

n New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building 
s at Havre BONNAPFE BOISGERARD & CO 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
TO sail from New York on the ist, and from Liverpool on the i6th of each month 
FROM NEW YORK F".OM LIVERPOOL 
Ship Sheridan— Ist October Ship Sheridan—IMth November 
Ship Garrick—Ist November Ship Garrick—16th Decew ber, 
Ship Shakspeare—Ist December Ship Shakspeare—J6th January. 
New Ship Siddons—lat January Ship Siddons—l6th February 

These ships are of the f ss, upwards of 900 tons burthen, beflt m the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for 4 
senwers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of thelr accommodations, 
if passage hence is $140, for which ample Stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
$120. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, 
who will make every exertion to give general satis{action. Neither the captains nor the 
»woers of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packnges sent by thew 
unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. Por freight or passage apply to 

E£. K. COLLINS, 56 South street, New York, or te 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the @th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, &h, 
Sth, and Ifth of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscri bers will despatch them as above, and ip the following erder, viz, 

Ships Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- [Daye of Sailing from Havre. 
| fork. } 

8, Sept. 16, May %.\Peb. 16, Ju 
16 “ 2, June &jMarchl, * 
Oc. 6 * GM * & 
"2? a” ae 

%, July SJApril i, 

5, "> © 
6, “* MM, 
16, “* 2, Aug. 8, 
M4, Dee %, Aug. 16, 


sal 
September 
Sh 
and (ict 
Ss! 
Fron 
ms 
and De 
Ag 
Agent 


ist 


price 


l7—ly.) 


(Sept 


J. Rockett, Jan 
W. Skiddy, . 
j Ric hardson, - © 
¢ Stoddard, Feb. §&, 
Francois iat, i. W. Pell, oe 16, 
Formosa, |W. B. Orne, uM, 
Silvie De Grasse,, Weiderholdt March 5, 
Poland, | Anthony, Apri 
Albany, J. Johnston, 
Louis Philippe, (J. Castoff, May 8, 6, ~ BM, 1, 
Sully, LD. Lines, ~*~ 16, “ @, May 15..Jaly 8, 
These are al! vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, & 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers st 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 9¢ 
tually incurre¢. €. BOLTON, POX & LIVINGSTON, 2 Broad-st 
WN. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st 
JOHN 1. BOYD Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Jat, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets wil! hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil s#¢ 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New Yor’ 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20ch, and from London on the 7th, I7th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, riz :-— 

Ships Masters |Days of Sailing from New! 
York 
May 


“ 


Burgundy, 
Rhone, 
Charlemagne, 
Ville de Lyon, 


ly &, Nov 
. 16, “ 


Now 


4, 
16, 








Days of Sailing from 
London. 
i7, June 17, Oct. 


“ 


’ Nov 


St. James, 
Montreal, 
Gladiator, 
Mediator, 
Quebec, 
Wellington, | 
Philadelphia, 
Samson, 
President, 
Ontario, 
Toronto, 
Westminster, 


1, Feb 
19, i + wi 
20, March 7 

od 17 


1, 


,W H. Sebor, 
10, 


8. B. Griffing. 
iT Britton, 
| Champlin, 
| F. H. Hebard, 
D. Chadwick, 
E.E Morg?n, 
R. Sturges, 
J.M.Chadwick, “ 
H. Huttleston, 
R. Griswold, | “ 10, 10, 7, * @, 
G. Moore, ; « 2, 20,,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb 
These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, out ward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets wil! 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bille of 
Lading are signed therefor Apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, Londoa 
GARRATT & GIRSON, Portsmouth. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Captains. (Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpoe! 
May 1, Feb. 16, June 16, 
o“ 8. 4 - ® 


Jan. 1, 
oR 

2, 
Feb. I, 
19, 
2, 
March I, 
> = 
2. 
April 1, 
“ 10, 
0, ‘ 


Sept 


20, 
June 1, 
~ 


“ 


Oct. 


; July 
’ % © f 
10, 27 
, April 

A = § 
19, 
20, May 
Dee. 1,| “ 


“ “ 


ug 


~S3A85 


Nov 


ry 


7, 
y a Sept 
'7,. . 


Aug t, 


“ 


. 


~ ots oe « 
eg * te t 


ots 


“ 





Ships 


North America, 
Roscoe, 
Europe, 
Sheffield, 
Columbus, 
Geo.Washington 
Hibernia, 
United States, 
South America, 
Pennsylvania, 
England, 


C. Dixey, 
J. C. Delano, 
A. C. Marshall, 
F. P. Alien, 
N. B. Palmer, 
| H. Holdrege, 
J. L. Wiison, 
N. H.Holdrege. , 4, “ . 
R. Waterman, ¥ 2 » I . * 
J. P. Smith, «6 see 
B. L. Waite, » Sept 
St. Andrew, Thompson, " ‘ 4 ‘ 4 a 
Orpheus, 1. Bursiey, pril l, J ° , * 
Independence, E. Nye, “ ae 7... : 
Oxford, J. Rathh " ‘ . Oct Feo 
Virginian, 1. Harris, 4. 24. \ "= _ 
These ships are ail of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care willbe taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. 
y an understanding with the proprietors of the #het 
wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, p4*- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Er gland, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co.. Liverpool. 
GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, NY 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, P 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N-¥ 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Live i] 
Consignees of ships Pennsy 


Jan Oat. 16 


’ *, 
, Marchi, Juiy 1, ° 
oo 7 . 


April 1, Aug 


ne 





“ “ 


e253 2-25 —-F5” 


vania, Roscoe, Geo, Washington, and Inde 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool 





